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THE LAST OF THE GRENVILLES. 


BY BENNET COPPLESTONE. 


1V. Down UNDER. 


Dickie’s first visit to an English naval base was not, after all, to 
Plymouth. Commander Grenville had learned from his friends 
that a wonderful battleship was being secretly put together at 
lightning speed in the Royal Dockyard at Portsmouth, and he was 
instantly filled with curiosity to see her. 

‘ Dickie,’ said he, one morning at breakfast, ‘I find that I shall 
not be going to Plymouth next holidays. I am afraid that you 


will be disappointed; but it can’t be helped.’ 

Dick Grenville looked steadily at his father, and then suddenly 
switched his gaze to the face of his mother. He surprised her left 
eyelid in the twitch of a flagrant wink and suspected that his leg 
was being pulled. It was the firm rule of the Grenvilles—father 
and mother—never, never, to break faith with their children. 

“ Mother,’ observed he calmly, ‘ what’s the little game ?’ 

Commander Grenville laughed. ‘There is a beautiful child- 
like innocence about you, Dickie, which is deceptive. For an 
infant of thirteen, you are uncannily acute. The little game is off.’ 

‘Since you never go back on your word,’ said Dickie, ‘ and don’t 
know how to pretend to, it was pretty obvious. The word “ spoof ” 
was written all over you and mother. Where are we going instead 
of to Plymouth ?’ 

“Pompey. Plymouth is all very well—quite up to date, though 
it does reek of Queen Elizabeth. But just now Pompey holds the 
goods—a new battleship, which is going to make every ship afloat 
a doddering back number. She was laid down in October last, 
launched in February, and will be finished this year. They are 
going to slam her together in fifteen months, and when she steams 
out between Haslar and Southsea Pier all the fleets of all the Naval 
Powers will be no better than scrap-iron.’ 
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“Good old England!’ cried Dickie. 
“It’s not a bad country; and I will say that sometimes, though 
not often, the Admiralty gives an opportunity to brains.’ Gren- 
ville then entered upon technical details and propounded for the 
comprehension of his small son the theory of the all-big-gun ship. 
‘We are going all out for speed and gun power,’ said he. ‘ Speed 
to give us the mastery of manceuvre, and gun power to smash up 
anenemy. The Middieton, lying now shattered upon the rocks of 
Lundy, was a good ship of her day, but the new battleship—to be 
called Dreadnought—could take on three of her. I see a new Navy 
coming, Dickie, in which England will be first and the rest nowhere. 
The Dreadnought begins the new era; and though neither you nor 
I will take any part in the next naval war, we shall be proud to 
feel that we saw her in building. So Pompey it shall be, Dickie, 
as soon as your holidays begin.’ 

Everything passes—even the summer term at school when one 
is thirteen. August arrived at last, and the day dawned upon which 
Dickie and his father were to set out for Portsmouth. It was not 
until the afternoon that they were thrown up at the Harbour Station, 
at an hour when Dickie’s small stomach was urgent for tea. As 
they left the station, Dickie looked out over the harbour, which 
in these days seems so very small and so very empty, and saw a 
wooden hulk, high and straight cut, at whose stern floated the White 
Ensign and from whose mizen-top, far aloft, fluttered the Red Cross 
of an admiral. The broad white bands painted upon her sides 
were punched with black squares at the empty gun ports. ‘ Dad,’ 
asked he, fearful of being laughed at for a blunder, ‘is that really 
Nelson’s ship?’ ‘Yes, that’s the Victory,’ replied Grenville in- 
differently. ‘Oh!’ murmured Dickie, and said no more till, in 
the hotel upon the Hard, they were busy upon that overdue tea. 
Then Dickie, who had been turning over in his mind the day’s 
experiences, said: ‘I suppose, dad, that a modern battleship, 
like the Dreadnought, could fight the whole of Nelson’s Fleet 
by herself 2’ 

‘It wouldn’t need the Dreadnought,’ replied Grenville, smiling. 
‘The smallest warship we have—say a torpedo-boat destroyer, with 
her thirty knots of speed and three-inch guns—could sink the whole 
of Nelson’s fleet in half an hour and then lay out the French and 
Spaniards. And, Dickie, my son, she could do it without being 
touched herself, not touched once!’ 

‘Oh!’ said Dickie. He had been brought up in North Devon 
where the Navy of the past seems so very powerful and so very 
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near. Now he had been cast into Pompey in the midst of the Navy 
of the present and of the future. He felt dazed; all his standards 
needed revision. If that long lean lazy craft strolling up the harbour, 
that craft which his father said was a thirty-knot destroyer, could 
sink in half an hour the whole of Nelson’s fleet with all its gallant 
men, of what account any longer were men and the hearts of men ? 
Machines had become everything and men nothing! He walked 
outside after tea and stared his full at the old Victory until every 
line and spar of her was photographed upon his brain, and then 
turned almost with loathing towards that long black ugly beast 
of a destroyer which had been moored not far off in the harbour. 
‘Pad is right,’ he muttered. ‘The Grenvilles have gone out 
with the wind-jammers. Sailormen are of no use nowadays, only 
engineers.’ 

The judgments of youth are hasty ; and even before he left Ports- 
mouth Dickie began to realise that the sea calls always for the men 
of the sea, and that war vessels, though boxes of engineering tricks, 
played with by mechanical jugglers, are still sailed and fought by 
sailors. But his visit to the Dreadnought upon the following day 
confirmed his first impression. She lay in the fitting-out basin, 
overhung with electric cranes and crammed with grimy dockyard 
mateys. Even had she been empty of men it would have been 
difficult to penetrate her design. Split as she was into compart- 
ments, with no doors of communication, progress from end to end 
of her was a weariful exercise in climbing up and down steep steel 
ladders, wriggling through small and greasy holes, discovering 
dark bulkheads by the pain of physical contact. Dickie learned 
that even the mildest of steel is harder than the toughest of human 
skulls. Patiently he followed his father and the Dockyard Super- 
intendent—listening, looking, yet seeing nothing; for the out- 
standing feature of this, the last word in battleships, seemed to be 
complete invisibility. Everything designed to work was covered 
in and hidden. ‘I thought,’ he said to me long afterwards, ‘ that 
when I got to the engine-room I should at least see pistons and 
cylinders and cranks—something to suggest life and movement. 
But there was nothing. I saw bolted to the floor what looked like 
the upper halves of monstrous steel drain-pipes. They were the 
casings of the turbines. Smaller pipes led to them—steam pipes. 
There was nothing to show how or why the turbines revolved. That 
engine-room of the Dreadnought was very much like a sewage works. 
There were lots of turbine casings about : some very large, others 
less large. Within them were the revolving shafts set about with 
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thousands of tiny blades. But nothing showed which looked 
like active machinery. I was a good deal disappointed, but I 
noticed that my old dad bubbled over with interest. As an 
engineer, | am hopeless.’ 

When for the last time he climbed thankfully up a ladder to the 
upper deck, from which protruded the trunks of the five turrets, 
he saw a long twelve-inch gun dangling at the end of a chain, and 
watched it swung deftly over its resting-place and deposited in its 
waiting cradle. This was business—at any rate, better than 
hidden turbines. He saw that there were to be five turrets—one 
forward, one on each beam, one amidships, and one aft. Five 
turrets, ten big guns. If all these guns were to be as large as that 
one yonder, swinging delicately into its place, then would the 
Dreadnought be a mighty hitter. He knew nothing of engines, but 
after his study of the faithful Hotchkiss he felt that he was at least 
an expert in guns. 

As they watched the gun slung into position their party was 
joined by a youthful leutenant-commander. He nodded kindly 
to Dickie and seemed willing to be friendly. ‘Have you ever 
seen a battleship before ?’ he inquired of the boy. 

‘No!’ said Dickie ; ‘ but I am a midshipman in a real ship—a 
ship with sails.’ Then he told his new acquaintance of the Revenge, 
and of the Hotchkiss, and of how they tried to save the Middleton 
when she ran ashore upon Lundy in the grievous fog some months 
before. The Lieutenant-Commander was deeply interested, for 
the court-martial upon the Captain and Navigating Lieutenant 
of the Middleton had just been held, and the Navy buzzed with the 
tragic blunder of her loss. 

The young officer was attracted to the boy as one who loved 
the sea, and he said: ‘I suppose that you are going to Osborne to 
be made into a pukka snotty 2’ 

Dickie said No, and explained the destiny already assigned to 
him. ‘ But though I can’t join the Service, I want to see all that 
T can of it.’ 

The Lieutenant-Commander felt, as everyone did who met 
Dickie during his brief bright life, that the Sea Service was his 
rightful place ; yet he said nothing. Dickie’s career was no con- 
cern of his. Still, in his kindly fashion, the desire came to him to 
give the boy some taste of life afloat beyond what he had known 
in a small yacht. He led Dickie to the side of the battleship and 
pointed out a queer low grey craft floating not far off in the basin. 

‘ Look ! ’ said he. ‘ Do you know what that is?’ Dickie looked. 
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He saw a humped-up turret like a pepper-box, a narrow deck, and 
on either side a wide flat bulge. In front of the turret a tube rose 
into the air. 

‘Why,’ cried Dickie, greatly thrilled as one who sees a 
picture come to life, ‘that must be a submarine! Is it really a 
submarine 2’ 

‘It is,’ replied the Lieutenant-Commander, with satisfaction. 
‘It is a new one of the latest ‘“C ”’ class, and, what is more, it is mine. 
I am her skipper. They talk of this Dreadnought as the last word 
in war craft. But don’t you make any mistake, kid. In my 
little wasp there—wbhich this big lump of a ship could hoist upon her 
deck and lose amid all the top hamper—I could creep up to the 
Dreadnought, when she wasn’t expecting me, and send her to the 
bottom with one of my mouldies. That little boat of mine is 
the true last word, not this hulk of a barge.’ 

‘Oh, may I go on board of her ?’ cried Dickie eagerly. 

‘You may, for me. But-no strangers are allowed, and we shall 
have to get leave. Is Commander Grenville your father? Yes? I 
am lunching with him and you over at the hotel. We will fix up 
leave and, if he is willing, I will take you both.’ 

‘If I may go out with you,’ declared Dickie,‘ I shan’t have any 
more use for battleships.’ 

At luncheon in the hotel upon the Hard—whither as homing- 
birds all naval officers wander, sooner or later, from the ends of 
the earth—there was a jovial sailor party. The Captain of the 
Dockyard was there, and another captain, the Chief of the Admiral’s 
Staff—both of Commander Grenville’s term at Dartmouth ; there 
was an R.M.A. Major from Eastney, the skipper of the submarine, 
and, of course, Grenville and Dickie. At first everyone talked of 
the Dreadnought and her secret wonders—all except Dickie, who, 
in the presence of his seniors, lay low and listened. His father 
had always been to bim less of a parent and guardian than of an 
elder brother and trusted friend; he had taken the perennial 
youth of Grenville as a quality inherent in himself; but now, as 
the eager boyish talk ran round the table, there came to the thirteen- 

year-old Dickie a glimmer of the great truth that those of the 
Naval Service, though their hair may become thin and white, 
never grow out of boyhood. Civilians of the age and experience 
of the three seniors would have been crushed by their shore life 
into dullness; but these men of the sea, living always in the lap 
of their mother, scorched by southern suns and battered by northern 
tempests, had from every hardship drawn a renewal of their youth. 
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With them Dickie, though properly silent, was not a bit shy. He 
was himself of their salt blood, of the centuries-old Naval Family. 

Towards the end of the meal, when the men had lighted their 
cigars and each one cuddled tenderly his glass of port, Lieutenant- 
Commander Bassett brought Dickie into the talk. ‘This young 
sportsman of yours, Grenville,’ said he, ‘doesn’t approve of battle- 
ships. Ifound him bored to death with your precious Dreadnought 
and longing for the freedom of a sailing corvette. But when I 
showed him my mosquito of a submarine, Class ‘‘C,” he began to sit 
up and take notice. If our friend here of the Admiral’s Staff will 
give me leave, I should like to take you and the youngster for a 
trip down the Solent and maybe a dive or two.’ 

‘There is nothing I should like better,’ cried Grenville. ‘Sub- 
marines have come in since my time. But aren’t they rather 
tricky and skittish for the boy ?- I don’t want him to be smothered 
just yet.’ 

‘There’s no danger to speak of,’ protested the submarine’s 
skipper. ‘Not now. We have lost some of the early “A’s,” 
which were experimental boats, full of Yankee notions; and the 
“ B’s”” were not very much better; but my good “C” is a daisy, 
a peach, as safe as a house and as sporting as a racing motor-car ! 
She does thirteen knots awash and eight underneath on the batteries. 
She carries sixteen men packed close, and her air is a bit tinny— 
gives you a devil of a tongue in the morning. But I wouldn’t 
exchange her for any old Dreadnought. Let the boy come, 
Grenville ; he won’t mind the risk.’ 

Dickie gave his father an imploring look which the Staff Captain 
intercepted. ‘Let him go!’ put in that officer kindly. ‘I couldn't 
give civilians leave, for submarines are very secret craft. But you, 
Grenville, are one of us, and the boy is one of us too.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ murmured Dickie, deeply grateful. 

‘We will go, Dickie,’ cried Grenville. ‘Together we will 
explore the deeps. But don’t tell your mother. She would never 
let me take you on the rampage again if she knew.’ Which shows 
that Grenville, though married for fifteen years, did not understand 
his wife as well as we do. 

‘When shall we go, sir?’ asked Dickie of his friend Bassett, 
who sat beside him. 

‘To-morrow. I am in for a few small repairs. They are 
finished, and to-morrow I test the boat. Be down at the basin by 
ten, and we will be off.’ 
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So it was settled ; and the small Dickie, though he saw many 
things during the remainder of that day, paid little heed to them. 
He pictured himself at the periscope of a submarine stalking an 
unconscious enemy battleship, watching his deadly craft swing 
to the orders dropped so calmly from his ruthless lips; and then, 
the instant of action arrived, he felt the submarine rock as the 
torpedo left her, and saw a smother of water and foam blot the 
enemy from his sight. Dickie often had such visions as this: in 
which he was always in command, always the centre of the glit- 
tering picture. 

A boat took them out to the low grey beast which was Bassett’s 
sea home, aud they scrambled upon the narrow deck. Before them 
was the squat steel conning-tower, very little taller than a man, 
of which the round scuttle at the top lay open. In response to a 
signal from a bluejacket on deck the head of their skipper and 
host protruded from the open scuttle, and he called to them to come 
below. First Grenville and then Dickie scrambled on to the conning- 
tower by means of a small ladder, and then dropped down into an 
oval-shaped box, which was the holy of holies of the ship. Within 
it was a wheel for the quartermaster and the eyepiece of the 
periscope, which by means of hand-levers could be turned in any 
direction. Neatly set around were the usual navigating instruments 
and others, less usual, peculiar to the undersea properties of the 
vessel. ‘When we are running underwater,’ explained Bassett, 
‘the men below see nothing and know nothing: they just do 
exactly what they are told. I get a peep at the world through 
this eyepiece ; sometimes a mighty poor peep when the spray is 
driving up against the outside lenses. Have a look, Dickie, old 
man !? 

Dickie was hoisted up to the height of a man and, looking 
eagerly into a hood which cut off the external light, saw a pretty 
little round picture of Gosport, just like a toy town—tiny, but 
well defined, and cut into exactly equal squares by vertical and 
horizontal lines. 

“What are those lines ?’ asked he. 

“Those are the graticules of the periscope,’ he was told. ‘We 
estimate the distance of a ship by her apparent size on the wires—a 
bit rough and ready, but wonderfully accurate when one gets used to 
the game. The picture is jumping about all the time when we are 
under way, and every now and then is blotted out altogether. 
One has to be spry, for if the field of the periscope is not kept sweep- 
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ing continually a ship may be right on to us before we see it. We 
have lost submarines that way, rammed by our own folk.’ 

‘That must be beastly,’ commented Dickie, gloating over the 
pretty picture of Gosport. 

‘Very beastly ; but all in the game. A merry life and sudden 
death. We are the frailest craft upon or under the seas, and the 
deadliest. I should just love to run this boat here in war. Now we 
will go down the hatch and inspect the belly of the ship.’ 

In a corner of the floor yawned a hole, through which they 
stepped upon the rungs of another ladder, and so reached a low 
white tunnel glittering with electric lights. It was about fifty feet 
long, and at either end were bulkheads. ‘ Here we live and sleep,’ 
said Bassett,‘ when we do sleep at sea, which is not often. Forward 
are the torpedo-tubes, and below them the petrol-tanks. Under 
us are the electric storage batteries and the ballast-tanks. Aft is 
the engine-room. We run on the surface with a sixteen-cylinder 
horizontal-opposed petrol-engine, and when submerged with 
electric motors fed from the storage batteries. There are more 
tanks below the engines for trimming the ship. Trim is everything. 
If it is not dead right, we pitch and kick against the diving-rudders, 
and the boat gets out of control, which may be very dangerous.’ 

‘What are those sausages ?’ asked Dickie, pointing to long steel 
cylinders hung from the deck above. 

‘The air-bottles, my son. They are full of high-pressure air. 
They sweeten up the breathing-air when it becomes too tinny, even 
for us ; but chiefly they are for driving water out of the tanks when 
we want to lighten the ship. I will show you everything when we 
get to sea.’ 

“I hope that will be soon!’ cried Dickie. 

The afternoon found them past the Needles and in Christchurch 
Bay; where there was plenty of water for diving, and into which 
the tracks of great liners did not penetrate. Coming down the 
Solent they had had a deep dive, which had thrilled even the sea- 
hardened Grenville, and had set the blood of Dickie boiling for 
new experiences. Bassett had squeezed the pair of them into his 
sacred conning-tower, battened down the hatches, and filled the 
water-tanks until the submarine floated just awash, with her con- 
ning-tower alone showing above the surface. The petrol-engines 
were stopped and the electric motors, driven from the heavy storage 
batteries, switched on. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘ watch that gauge, which 
shows the pressure of the water and measures our depth. I am 
going down under.’ He gave an order, the quartermaster inclined 
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the horizontal diving-rudders by the slightest of movements, the 
nose of the sensitive craft dipped ever so little, the water surged 
up the walls of the conning-tower—though they could not see it— 
and then up the tube of the periscope; the diving-rudders came 
back to the horizontal position and flickered there, keeping the 
depth constant. The pressure-gauge showed an increased depth 
of nine feet—that was all that indicated what had happened. 
Bassett’s face was buried in the hood of the periscope; he turned 
the tube this way and that, surveying the sea surface before him, 
and words dropped slowly from his lips. ‘We are under now. 
Nothing shows above except the tube of the periscope, for every- 
thing else has been closed down. We are slightly lighter than the 
water in this trim, and are held down by the horizontal planes. 
Now we will go farther into the depths.’ He pressed a lever and 
more water flowed into the ballast-tanks fore and aft. He touched 
a switch and the engines stopped. The needle of the pressure- 
gauge ran up to seventy feet and then stopped. Bassett left the 
periscope and smiled at his guests. ‘Do you know where you are ?’ 
he inquired. 

“I suppose,’ said Grenville doubtfully, ‘that we are on the 
bottom.’ 

* Are we really 2?’ cried Dickie. ‘Really on the bottom ?’ 

“We are. Bang on the mud. But I mustn’t stay here. The 
waters are too crowded, and it would be devilish awkward to rise 
under the keel of a big ship. All was clear for miles when I went 
down, but we mustn’t stay.’ Bassett pulled another lever, the 
obedient air from the bottles slowly expelled the water from the 
tanks, down dropped the needle of the gauge, and Dickie, who had 
been allowed to look into the periscope, suddenly saw the light of 
day flash down the tube into his eyes. They were up once more, 
and ran upon the surface well into the curve of Christchurch Bay, 
where, upon the warm deck, they had lunch and were introduced to 
Bassett’s second-in-command, a sub-lieutenant of twenty-two who 
had been in charge below. 

‘I had no idea that submarines were so easy to navigate,’ 
observed Grenville. 

‘Wait till something goes wrong,’ said the Sub, a grave personage 
full to the teeth with self-importance; for was he not the Owner 
when Bassett was onshore? ‘Weare a box of tricks with about a 
hundred gadgets, which at anyinstant may take charge on their own.’ 

Bassett laughed. ‘Griggs is the father and mother of this 
ship. He fusses over her little ailments as if she were his own 
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new-born baby. He is never really happy uniess something 
is wrong.’ 

After lunch, they carried out official speed and diving tests, 
carefully recording the results for the Commander-in-Chief, and 
then prepared to return to their moorings in the harbour at Pompey. 
In the wide deep bay there was nothing to suggest danger, but 
during the previous week something had happened which was 
very materially to affect the career of ‘C x’ and of those who sailed 
therein. 

In the Channel, not far off, a petroleum ship had caught fire, and 
for three days had drifted up and down, covering sea and sky with 
rolling clouds of thick oily smoke. Shepherded by sedulous tugs, 
she had burned out and then been towed into Christchurch Bay out 
of harm’s way, as it was thought, and had sunk there in twelve 
fathoms of water. There she lay, marked by buoys; but buoys are 
very small objects to be picked up in the restricted field of a sub- 
marine’s periscope. Bassett knew nothing of the presence of this 
wreck in the bay, and so it happened that when running under- 
water at eight knots the keel of his beloved ‘C’ boat touched the 
upper works of the sunken vessel and scraped along for half her 
length. The shock though light was very distinctly felt, and itseffects 
were quickly to be seen. All the forward tanks, partially filled to put 
the submarine into diving trim, were ripped and filled completely. 
The nose of the boat dipped, resisting the upward thrust of the 
water upon the diving-planes, and the submarine slid steadily 
down towards the bottom. Bassett did what he could and did it 
very quickly. When he found that the vessel would not answer 
to the horizontal rudders he knew at once that she was holed and 
would inevitably sink. For a few moments the risk was great lest 
she should shoot down, bury her nose in the mud, and in all proba- 
bility roll over. Instantly he stopped the engines and filled the 
after tanks, bringing the submarine to an even keel. He had just 
time to get her level before she took the mud; but he did it, and 
there she rested, happily, upright, with sixty feet of water above 
her deck. It was, as Bassett cheerfully put it, ‘a pretty kettle of 
fish, but might have been worse.’ 

“What are we to do now ?’ inquired Grenville, with an uneasy 
glance towards the unconscious Dickie. 

‘Talk things over with Griggs,’ said Bassett. 

Sub-Lieutenant Griggs laughed grimly and looked almost happy. 
‘I told you to wait until something went wrong,’ said he with 
satisfaction. 
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‘That is all very well,’ remarked Bassett. ‘ But it looks as if 
} should have a very poor chance of being court-martialled for piling 
up my command. Our parent ship at Pompey won’t miss us for 
hours, and when she does will have no sort of idea where to look 
for us. We can’t communicate, and shall feel pretty foolish about 
twenty-four hours hence when our air has all gone. We have 
enough in the bottles to last that time, fortunately.’ 

‘If you ask me,’ said the Sub-Lieutenant, whose grim hatchet 
face was twisted into the unloveliest of smiles— if you ask me 
what I think of it, I should say that the Joss of old Griggs has taken 
charge. Nothing could have happened more opportunely than this 
little casualty, and I see myself, not a cold corpse in a steel coffin, 
but a blurry lieutenant with two whole rings. When you, sir, at 
the court-martial tell the true story and explain how you handed 
over the conduct of operations to your extremely capable and inielli- 
gent second-in-command, Sub-Lieutenant Griggs, to whom all credit 
is due for the preservation of the lives of the men, the Court will 
give you back your sword and recommend me for instant promotion.’ 

‘Tf we ever get to the court-martial,’ said Bassett gravely, ‘ I 
will say anything you like if you can pull us out. But to me a 
funeral a week hence up in Pompey seems much more likely to be 
the end of us.’ 

‘Have I your permission to take charge, sir?’ asked Griggs 
formally, though his grins had become more extravagant than ever. 

‘No!’ snapped Bassett rather testily, for his nerves were on 
edge. ‘ But I shall be glad to consider your suggestions.’ 

‘I suggest, then, that Sub-Lieutenant Griggs leaves the ship at 
once, and carries word to the shore of where you are and how you 
can be got out!’ 

‘This isn’t the time for foolery, Griggs. How the devil can 
you leave this steel trap ?’ 

‘Don’t you remember, sir, giving me leave to work out with 
the assistant engineer down below a bright idea of mine for 
getting out of a sunken submarine? We schemed out the whole 
system and fitted up the necessary gadgets when we were up for 
repairs in Pompey. It has never been tried, but now that this 
heavenly chance has come I propose to make the experiment 
myself right now.’ 

‘Good God, man!’ cried Bassett. ‘Do you mean that crack- 
brained notion of yours of blowing a man out of the conning-tower 
with high-pressure air? You don’t mean to say that you were 
serious 2” 
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‘Never more serious in my life,’ replied Griggs. ‘The thing 
can be done, and I am quite ready to doit. If you will come below, 
I will explain exactly how it will be done.’ 

They passed down into the belly of the ship, and Griggs led 
Bassett, Grenville, and Dickie to a line of pipes which ran from the 
air-bottles to the base of the conning-tower. ‘ You see those pipes,’ 
said Griggs; ‘ they are fitted with a reducing-valve and a pressure- 
gauge. They are unique, and the invention of the young man 
Griggs. One can close up the conning-tower and fill it from here 
with air at any pressure one pleases. Suppose that a man is in 
the conning-tower and the pressure is raised above that of the 
outside water, then he will be able to open the scuttle at the top, 
be blown out, and reach the surface in a few seconds. Like all 
the notions of real genius this one is as simple as it is infallible. 
I will go into the conning-tower and you shall blow me out.’ 

‘I will bet anything that you will be drowned !’ said Bassett. 
“The water will come in and smother you before you can get 
out.’ 

“Done, sir!’ cried Griggs. ‘Iwill take you in solid fivers. I 
will go out right now and you shall give me an order on your agent 
for my winnings. You are much more likely to be drowned than 
I am, and it would be rotten to earn the fiver and not be able to 
collect it from your corpse. So, if you don’t mind, I will pouch 
your cheque before I start.’ 

“If any one of us is to take this risk it should be me,’ observed 
Bassett. 

‘Excuse me, sir,’ firmly replied Griggs. ‘You are the skipper, 
and it is your duty to go down with your ship—and to jolly well 
stay down! For you to leave would be so frightfully irregular that 
I expect you would be hoofed out of the Service. You’ve got to 
stick in till every man is out. My duty is much more pleasant : 
it is to skip out of danger as quickly as I can, stroll off to the shore, 
call up the old Mars at Portsmouth and order her down P.D.Q. 
I admit that I have the best of it, but that’s because you’re an 
exalted Owner and I am only a humble Sub.’ 

Bassett tramped up and down the steel deck for a few minutes, 
and then turned to Grenville. ‘What do you think ?’ he asked. 
“It is a devil of a responsibility. Shall I allow Griggs to take the 
risk of trying his plan ?’ 

‘Has he any chance of getting out alive?’ asked Grenville. 

‘I should say none at all. The water will come in before he 
can get out. These fancy notions never work.’ 
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‘If we had never gone in for fancy notions,’ observed Griggs 
blandly, ‘we should still be using wooden ships and sails.’ 

‘The thing can be done, sir,’ put in the assistant engineer, 
who had stood near the group saying nothing. ‘ It is all a matter 
of pressure. If we put into the conning-tower ten or fifteen pounds 
more pressure of air than the water is exerting outside, the cover 
will fly off as soon as the bolts are unscrewed, and anyone inside 
will be carried out. The danger will not be from drowning, but 
from getting one’s head or shoulders smashed against the edges 
of the manhole.’ 

Grenville, who had listened attentively to the expert, nodded 
and took Bassett by the arm. ‘Look here, Bassett,’ said he, ‘I 
don’t care two pins for my own life, but I have the boy here, and 
rather than leave him to be slowly stifled in this damned trap, I 
would try Griggs’s scheme myself. His chance of success is far 
better than mine would be: he is young and active and under- 
stands exactly what he is doing. He has thought out every detail. 
His success is the one solitary chance left to all of us, and I say 
that he ought to be wished god-speed and sent upon his way. 
Anything is better than for us to stay here doing nothing.’ 

‘Just my view,’ cried Griggs. ‘I will go. Now attend care- 
fully all of you, for your lives and mine depend upon not making 
any mistakes. When I get up into the conning-tower and secure 
the hatch below me, I shall be enclosed in an air-tight box. You 
must then open this valve a little bit at a time, watching the gauge, 
so that the pressure is not increased too quickly. If you let in 
the compressed air too fast my ear-drums will be split and my poor 
brain may go dotty. Softly does it when one changes one’s air 
pressure. The water above us is sixty feet deep, and the pressure 
on the top of the conning-tower twenty-eight pounds to the square 
inch, two atmospheres. You must give me forty pounds at least, 
perhaps forty-five would be better, so that I may have a big boost 
behind me when I open the top cover. Take time, let the air in 
slowly, and stop when the gauge registers forty-five. Then knock 
on the outside of the lower hatch. I will at once give three 
reply knocks on my side, open the top scuttle, and be off. Now, 
where exactly are we? It is most important that I should 
know.’ 

Bassett, who had been conning the submarine when she struck, 
fetched a chart, plotted out the bearings, and made a deep pencil 
mark in the paper. 

‘Good!’ went on Griggs. ‘I will take a bit of that chart with 
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me inside my cap, for, if it comforts you at all, I expect to have 
much more difficulty in finding you again than in taking leave of 
you. Still, I will do my best—I can’t say fairer than that. You 
just bide here quietly and trust to your old pal Griggs. I see that 
we are rather more than a mile from the shore, and the nearest 
town is New Milford. It is a longish swim; I will take a life- 
jacket. When I get ashore I will run off to the nearest telephone 
office and call up the Dockyard. I can give them your bearings, 
and the old Mars will come scooting down here with tugs and slings 
and all the rest of the salvage gear. It won’t then be difficult to 
hoist you off the ground, take you up on the top of the tide into 
the shallows, and get you all out at low water. We must try not 
to miss a tide or you will run a bit short of tinned air. I shall 
use up a good lot of it. It is now just four o’clock. Give me an 
hour and a half to get ashore and to explain things to the Dock-. 
yard. In three hours more the Mars should be over you and have 
spotted your exact position—half-past eight. High water will be 
half an hour after midnight, and there ought to be a margin of 
time sufficient to get the divers down, run the slings under you, 
and haul you into the shoal water when the tide is at the full. 
Six hours later, if we manage all right, at dead low water your deck 
should be clear; we shall be able to pump the conning-tower 
dry and bring you out. In fourteen hours, if all goes shipshape 
and Bristol fashion, you should be safe; if we miss a tide you will 
be shut up for twenty-six hours and will be getting pretty near 
cold meat. I mustn’t waste another minute.’ 

“Go ahead, Griggs, old fellow!’ cried Bassett, impressed at last 
by his junior’s complete grasp of the salvage problem. ‘If any- 
one can get out alive and save the rest of us you are the man 
to do it.’ 

‘IT am really doing the easiest part,’ said Griggs, ‘and by far 
the pleasantest. Your job of waiting down here and not knowing 
whether I am alive or dead, or whether the Mars is coming or not, 
will be damnably dull and cheerless. I must communicate some- 
how. Let me see.’ The methodical creature thought for a 
moment. ‘ After I have ’phoned to the MarsI shall be at a loose 
end till she comes down. I will commandeer a shore-boat and 
come out to you with a sounding-line. If I can hit the precise spot 
where you lie I shall save the Mars a lot of time and also be able 
to bump my lead upon your deck and let you know that I am merry 
and bright outside. So if you hear weird thumps on the plating, 
about three hours from now, you will know it is old man Griggs, 
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still alive and going strong. If you hear nothing, don’t get worried, 
for perhaps I shan’t be able to find you without the Mars’s sweeping- 
chains. Now we must get ready.’ 

Griggs quickly threw off his upper clothes ; but when stripped 
to a vest and short pants forbore to continue. ‘I can’t go in 
my birthday suit,’ said he, ‘for if I turn up on a crowded heliday 
beach with nothing on but an air-jacket, the women will langh 
damnably. Griggs wouldn’t even have a handkerchief to cover 
his blushes and his nakedness. I will keep these woollies and my 
Service cap, which I will tie under my chin with a bit of cord. The 
cap will give me an official look when I scoot up into the town 
hunting for a telephone. My word, what a sight! If the folks 
of New Milford knew what was coming they would crowd the beach 
and order up the photographers.’ 

Griggs, stripped to his woollies and ready for business, was a 
spectacle to delight the eyes of his anxious shipmates. They forgot 
for a moment their own troubles in the joy of laughing at him. 
Picture to yourself a lanky bony youth of twenty-two in grey lambs- 
wool underclothes—a submarine is a very cold craft even in mid- 
summer—his chest distended by a tightly blown air-jacket, a Service 
cap pressed down over his forehead and tied under his chin with 
a blue lanyard, half-boots upon his feet. His arms, held out from 
his body by the swell of the air-jacket, were bent like those of an 
articulated Dutch doll. There in this sketch one has Griggs, upon 
whose cool and bold heart depended the lives of all on board. The 
petty officers and matlows, numbering a round dozen, who had 
gathered near their superiors in rank while the preparations were 
in progress, were overcome by the sight, and respectfully hurried 
into obscure corners where they might be free to gurgle without 
breaking discipline. Griggs gazed sorrowfully upon his grinning 
brother officers, and at the shaking backs of the ship’s company, 
and groaned: ‘You are a nice lot of beasts! Here am I risking 
my precious life for you, and you can do nothing but laugh! It 
would serve you jolly well right if I left you to drown ! ’ 

‘You must forgive us, Griggs,’ spluttered Bassett. ‘We area 
ribald crowd and don’t run to sentiment. If we were French we 
should kiss you on both cheeks; being English we laugh at you.’ 

“You will be sorry for your heartlessness when I’m gone,’ said 
Griggs. ‘And now I will withdraw myself proudly and sorrowfully 
from your detested presence. What ho, for the conning-tower ! 
Be easy with that high-pressure air. Don’t give it to me too 
quickly, and stop at forty-five pounds.’ 
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Dickie Grenville, who had not spoken once while his seniors 
were making their plans, approached just before Griggs climbed 
up into the conning-tower. ‘Are we at the bottom of the sea ?’ 
he asked. ‘And is Mr. Griggs going out to get help ?’ 

‘Bless my soul!’ muttered Griggs. ‘I had forgotten that the 
kid was here.’ 

‘It’s all right, sir!’ cried Dickie. ‘Don’t worry about me. 
I’m frightfully bucked, and wouldn’t have missed this adventure 
for anything. It is much better than the stories in my books.’ 

‘Good-bye, Dickie,’ said Griggs, whose face twitched with a 
queer kindly spasm. ‘Good-bye, old man. Griggs will get you 
out, and there will be a fine yarn for the boys at school. Now 
remember, you others: let the air in slowly, and knock hard 
when you have reached forty-five pounds.’ 

He climbed up, passed through the hatch and secured it behind 
him. Then Bassett signed to the engineer, who turned on the 
air. The pressure rose slowly at first, and when it reached ten 
pounds they stopped and waited five minutes for Griggs to get 
used to it. Then more was let in until the gauge at twenty pounds 
warned them to give Griggs inside another rest. So, gently and 
carefully, taking more than a quarter of an hour to the job, the 
young engineer filled the closed conning-tower with air at a pressure 
of forty-five pounds to the square inch. The signal was given, 
and back came three resounding kicks from the heel of Griggs’s boot. 

‘He is all right,’ murmured Bassett, “and standing the pressure. 


Now he will be opening the upper scuttle.’ 
‘Will he be drowned ?’ asked Dickie, who had watched with 


intense interest the whole process. 

‘I can’t say. This thing has never been done before. It is 
an idea which Griggs worked out himself.’ 

‘Watch the gauge,’ murmured the engineer. ‘It will tell 
us when he goes.’ 

They fixed their eyes on the needle of the pressure-gauge, which 
gently flickered at the forty-five mark. Steady as were their 
nerves they all felt their hearts thumping, and the seconds seemed 
very long indeed. Suddenly as they watched, the needle flashed 
back to zero, flew forward again as the water rushed into the 
conning-tower, and then settled to rest at twenty-eight pounds, 
which registered the weight of the column of water outside. 
‘But whether he is alive or dead, 


‘He has gone!’ cried Bassett. 


God alone knows.’ 
‘I think, sir,’ observed the engineer, ‘that he got clear away. 
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There was no sound of a struggle, as there must have been if he 
had been caught and drowned in the conning-tower. The air must 
have blown him right out the moment he unfastened the 
scuttle.’ 

Sub-Lieutenant Griggs—now Commander Griggs, D.S.O., and 
the most spirited Owner of a flotilla-leader of destroyers—told 
me himself of his remarkable experiences. I wrote them down 
at the time, and now give them in his own words: ‘As I waited 
inside for the pressure to rise, I felt a bit lonely and forsaken— 
much as a condemned man feels when standing on the drop waiting 
for the word “‘Go!”? WhileI was outside it had seemed a fair sporting 
risk, but cooped up there with my ears buzzing and the blood in my 
head throbbing I gave myself up as lost. It was about ten to one 
that the water would get in before I could get out, and that in a few 
minutes Griggs would be no more. After a bit I got used to the 
pressure, and it did not seem much worse at forty-five than it was 
at twenty. It was a hefty job expelling the air from my lungs, and 
I felt a pretty severe strain on my heart. When Bassett knocked 
and I kicked my reply, I didn’t waste a moment. I put myself 
exactly under the scuttle so as to be blown clear, and undid the 
bolts one by one. Between throwing back the last bolt and finding 
myself on the surface of the water, I remember only one thing 
distinctly, which is that I breathed all the time. When the cover 

was flung back, I must have been boosted out and gone aloft in a 
column of air. Of this I am sure: though I passed up through 
sixty feet of water I breathed all the time. I don’t believe that 
the water touched my face at all. I floated with my head and 
shoulders held up by the air-jacket, feeling dazed and rather scared. 
The sudden change from forty-five pounds pressure to normal was 
rather a shock, and it took me some minutes to settle down. Then 
I looked around. The sun was blazing down, the water was 
pleasantly warm, and though the shore looked a mighty long way 
off I was pretty confident of reaching it. I could have swum the 

distance much quicker if I had thrown off the life-jacket, but it 

wasn’t worth while to spoil everyihing by risking cramp. On my 
life hung all those others down below. When at last I did manage 
to paddle myself ashore, I tumbled into a lot of kids who 
were building a sand-castle. As they watched me land and wade 
in, they didn’t seem a bit surprised though their mothers stuck up 
their parasols and, I expect, sniggered behind them. Neither 
when leaving the “Cx” nor in landing on the beach at New Milford 
did I get any recognition of my sublime heroism. Nothing but 
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sniggers. In a novel I should have been sent off with tears of 
sad farewell and welcomed ashore with a brass band. In real 
life I got sniggers. It was derisory. I asked the first man I met 
to lend me a jacket and a pair of bags. He said testily that he 
would be damned first—which was not surprising; but when I got 
down to explanations he behaved like a real brick. He bolted for 
a bathing-machine, stripped off his own clothes, and chucked them 
out to me. I hope he wasn’t shut up long without his trousers, 
for I never saw himagain. Next day I tried to find him and return 
his suit, but he was gone. The bathing-machine was empty and 
he had vanished into space. Then, dressed in the borrowed kit 
of a total stranger, I ran off for a telephone office, called up the 
Dockyard and started to explain things. ° At first I found it difficult 
to get the fools to believe that I had come out of a sunken sub- 
marine. It had never been done, and was believed to be impossible. 
But at last I got talking to the Captain-Superintendent himself, 
explained exactly how I had left the ship, and got the promise that 
the Mars would start off right away. He was a decent sort that 
captain. He said: ‘Griggs, you are a daisy! I shall recommend 
you for the Albert Medal.’ So he did, the dear man, though I 
didn’t get it. I was noted for early promotion, which was 
better. After fixing up with the Mars I had lots of time to spare, 
so I went back to the shore and called for a boat and a couple of 
men to go out to the scene of the accident. If I hadn’t been 
wearing my Service cap they would have thought me some funny 
josser trying to work a hoax on them. My clothes were about two 
sizes too big in the waist and four sizes too short in the leg. I had 
the look of a low comedian on holiday. We got hold of a line 
and a big lump of lead for sounding, and rowed out to the spot under 
which I judged the submarine to lie. I had the buoys of the oil 
steamer which sank us for a guide. Even then it was not so easy 
to find her; but at last I did it, and, feeling with my line, 
managed to bump the lead on the deck.’ 

Meanwhile, inside the sunken vessel, Bassett, Grenville, and 
Dickie were playing halfpenny Nap to pass the time ; and most of 
the men, who now had no duties to carry out, were sleeping placidly 
on the lower deck. It was cold—bitterly cold—down there in 
twelve fathoms of water, and the air, already thickly charged with 
carbonic acid gas, was intolerably soporific. Dickie did his utmost 
to keep awake and to enjoy every minute of his entrancing adven- 
ture ; but as time went on his eyes closed, the cards slipped from 
his fingers, and he collapsed sideways. ‘Let the boy sleep,’ said 
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Bassett. ‘We should do well, if we could, to follow his example. 
But I can’t rest or eat till I know what has happened to Griggs.’ 
The skipper of the sunken vessel pressed his hands against his 
throbbing temples and smiled wryly at Grenville. ‘If I stay here 
I shall be slowly smothered, and if—thanks to Griggs—I get out 
T shall be court-martialled for piling up my ship. It is a hard 
Service, Grenville.’ And Grenville, who, years before, had himself 
lost his ship, understood what it means to a young naval officer to 
see himself widowed of his command. ‘It was not your fault,’ 
said he, seeking after comfort. ‘That doesn’t matter,’ groaned 
Bassett miserably. 

Dickie had fallen asleep about seven o’clock—at the hour 
when Griggs had promised to return if he were still above water. 
I do not think that anyone in the submarine—except, possibly, 
the engineer—ever expected to hear of him again in this world. 
The whole enterprise was too wild, too forlorn and untested, to 
offer a chance of success. Yet about half-past seven a petty officer, 
who had not fallen asleep, not been lulled into forgetfulness by 
the kindly anodyne of poisoned air, reported to the skipper strange 
scraping sounds forrard. Bassett and Grenville went forward 
to listen. There was scraping outside of some sort, and presently 
unmistakable bumps sounded from the deck above. 

‘Good God!’ cried Grenville. ‘It is Griggs! He has got 
out and is over us with a lead. My poor Dickie will pull through 
after all.’ 

‘Dickie doesn’t look as if he worried,’ replied Bassett, waving 
ahand towards the sleeping boy. ‘And even now Iam reluctant 
to believe that Griggs is safe and has found us. But whoever 
is up above is making the devil’s own row.’ 

Bassett was right. The bumping on the deck was ‘continuous 
as if someone in heavy boots danced upon the steel plates. 

“Tt is Griggs all right !* cried Grenville. 

‘I suppose so,’ muttered Bassett, almost indifferently. Now 
that he saw himself with a prospect of rescue the coming court- 
martial loomed black and terrible. 

The dance above them changed to slow regular blows—some 
soft, some loud—repeated many times. 

‘Johnson!’ cried Bassett to the petty officer who had first 
heard the scrapings and who acted in the submarine as Yeoman 
of Signals. ‘Is not that our code number in Morse ? ’ 

“It is, sir,’ replied he. ‘ If I could hit on any way of answering 
it we could cominunicate.’ 
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“Try a hammer on the frames above there,’ suggested Bassett. 
‘Water is a first-rate conductor of sound, and Mr. Griggs may 
be able to hear.’ 

The petty officer took a hammer and rapped out the ‘ Under- 
stood ’ signal, repeating it many times. As he rapped, the bumps 
changed to dances of joy, and then slowly and steadily the lead 
in the hands of Griggs in his boat far above began to beat out a 
message. There were many pauses and many mistakes as the line 
swayed in the water; but patiently Griggs worked away, and 
as patiently the petty officer wrote down and corrected the words. 
At the finish, when the ‘End’ call came, the man, with an ill- 
concealed grin, brought a slip of paper to his captain. Bassett 
took it and read, and then handed it to Grenville. Griggs’s message 
to his commanding officer shut up in the sunken submarine ran 
as follows : 

‘Sub-Lieut. Griggs to Lieut.-Commander Bassett : As ordered, 
I have been ashore and communicated with Mars. You owe me 
five pounds, but forgot to write cheque before I left. Please take 
steps to fulfil your part of contract. Who said that my scheme 
was crack-brained ? ’ 

Bassett laughed. ‘Take this reply and whack it out as loud 
as you can.” 

Presently the frames rang with the message, which, carried 
through sixty feet of water, beat upon the listening ears of Griggs. 

‘Lieut.-Commander Bassett to Sub-Lieut. Griggs: Man- 
ceuvre well executed. I haven’t a cheque-book on board. It 
is you who are cracked, not the scheme.’ 

Griggs replied that an TOU would be better than nothing ; 
since he had only essayed the desperate feat for what he could get 
out of it, he must insist upon something tangible. At the worst he 
could lift the I O U off Bassett’s corpse! Bassett replied that his 
junior ought to be saying prayers of thankfulness instead of thinking 
of beastly money ; to which Griggs retorted that though parting 
with five pounds might be beastly for Bassett, it was jolly good 
fun for himself to receive them. So these two continued to chaff 
one another until the note changed and a loud final message ‘ Mars 
in sight !’ was thumped out by Griggs upon the resounding deck. 
‘ Mars in sight!’ To those below the words meant that, though 
they must remain shut up for many weary hours, yet their means of 
rescue was at hand, and under the skilled guidance of the Ruyal 
Navy was certain of prompt execution. 
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The salvage party did not even miss the tide. Thanks to the 
exact position of the submarine having been discovered by Griggs, 
divers could go down at once and run chains under her, fore and aft. 
Then the derricks of the Mars and of her attendant tugs slung up 
the little vessel clear of the bottom and bore her in upon the top 
of the flood to a bank on which there would not be more than six 
feet of water at low tide. As the depth lessened, first the periscope 
and then the conning-tower came into sight ; the water which had 
flowed in when Griggswas shot forth was pumped out, the inner hatch 
opened, and the whole company, unhurt, though pale and dazed from 
long breathing of tainted air, emerged into the glory of a southern 
summer morning. Bassett climbed up to the top deck of the Mars 
without assistance, but when there staggered and would have fallen 
but for the strong and faithful arm of Sub-Lieut. Griggs. ‘ Hold up, 
sir!’ cried he. ‘You are the last man out and all are saved!’ 

‘Yes,’ groaned Bassett wearily, ‘ but I have lost my ship.’ 

‘Not a bit of it!’ said Griggs cheerfully. ‘The Mars will cart 
her up to Pompey, and a couple of days in dock will make her as 
tight asa bottle. Lookhere, sir! Ifthe court-martial doesn’t give 
you back your sword I will let you off the five pounds—honest I 
will! I can’t say fairer than that.’ 

‘Tt is my first command and my last,’ lamented Bassett. 

‘Skittles!’ said Griggs. ‘Come below at once and have a 
whiskey-and-soda. You need one badly. Next time we founder 
in the old “Cx,” you shall have the blowing-out stunt and I 
will stay behind; you’ve no idea what fun it is. I’d have done it 
willingly for nothing, and now I am to get a whole fiver and a 
second ring on my sleeve. Honours and wealth are easy come by, 
Mr. Bassett, when one is born lucky.’ 

Griggs was a true prophet. Bassett was exonerated from the 
dreaded blame and his sword was returned to him. Griggs got his 
fiver and within three months his second ring. And a still greater 
honour was his—an honour which he valued above the step in rank 
and the commendation of My Lords. His device for blowing a man 
out of the conning-tower of a sunken submarine was adopted as 
a standard gadget in all the submarines which flew the White 
Ensign. As the inventor of the Griggs Ejector System he became 
immortal. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE WORKING MAN IN PARLIAMENT. 
BY SIR HENRY LUCY. 


Tue result of the General Election which will take place immedi- 
ately upon completion of a new register of voters is fraught with 
consequences further reaching than any wrought since the meeting 
of the first Parliament under the Reform Act of 1832. To begin 
with it will be influenced by the new motive power of the vote of 
women at the poll. That is not a matter proposed to be dis- 
cussed in this article. In passing, the remark may be made that 
complacent general expectation that the general result of women’s 
votes on the House of Commons will be influenced by the opinions 
and prejudices of mankind may not be verified. The women 
chiefly instrumental in creating and controlling the agitation result- 
ing in the political enfranchisement of their sex are not likely 
to withdraw into obscurity. We shall in all probability see the 
establishment of organisation and direction of women voters based 
on the model of similar bodies hitherto dividing political camps 
peopled by men. 

A more definite, at the time a more important, movement, 
designed to dominate the next House of Commons, is in progress 
by the Labour Party. There is no necessity for conjecture as to 
its plans in view of the coming General Election. They have 
been plainly and effectually disclosed in an official document 
circulated among working men by the Executive of the Labour 
Party, representative of a membership numbering a fraction less 
than 221,000 voters. Their object is not simply to increase the 
aggregate vote of the working man in the House of Commons, 
already by no means a negligible quantity. ‘We,’ says a circular 
issued by this authority, ‘ aim at the early establishment of a Labour 
Government supported in Parliament by a majority of members 
drawn from the ranks of the Labour and Socialist movement.’ 

The spoils to the victor. The idea of the Treasury Bench 
occupied by working men representative of the various depart- 
ments of State, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Balfour, and former colleagues 
on either Front Bench seated below the Gangway, is startling. 
But an analogous condition of affairs created by the same 
agency is, and has for some time been, established in Australia. 
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Consideration of the position of affairs in the metropolis alone 
shows that it is not impossible for the venerated Mother of Pazlia- 
ments. By the new distribution of seats, London will be divided 
into sixty-two constituencies. The Executive of the Labour Party 
claim that two-thirds of these are potential Labour seats, and insist 
that ‘the Labour movement of the metropolis ought not to be 
satisfied until they are represented by Labour members,’ 

Direct representation of labour in the House of Commons dates 
back forty-four years. I remember in the early days of the first 
session of the Parliament elected in 1874, which endowed Disraeli 
with power as well as office, George Trevelyan, not yet succeeded 
to the baronetcy, moved the second reading of the Household 
Franchise Bill. In support of the motion W. E. Forster declared 
that the reason why England advanced by reform instead of by 
revolution was because new social powers as they rose were made 
a portion of the constitution. It was the epoch at which Joseph 
Arch, son of an agricultural labourer, started the crusade that 
resulted in founding the National Agricultural Union, whose 
members were recruited from the agricultural labourers. Forster, 
referring to Arch as ‘that eminent man,’ expressed the wish in 
the interests of the Legislature and the nation that he were seated 
in the House of Commons. The overwhelming majority of Con- 
servatives fresh from unexpected triumph at the poll broke in with 
a burst of Homeric laughter, dying away in a storm of derisive 
cheering. Yet Arch lived not only to sit through three Parliaments, 
and to have the story of his life prefaced by a eulogistic article 
written by a Countess, but slept and dined at Sandringham, 

favoured guest of his late Majesty King Edward VII. 

By odd coincidence the General Election of 1874, which routed 
the Liberals, brought to the House of Commons the two first work- 
ing-men Members. One, Mr. Burt, by sheer merit won his way 
to the esteem of the House and the position of Secretary to the 
Board of Trade. The other, McDonald, was of a wholly different 
type. Unexpectedly elected for Stafford, the event turned his 
head, perhaps never a strong one. He affected ludicrous airs, 
and speedily became the laughing stock of the House. It was 
characteristic of him that when he addressed the Speaker he stood 
well out on the floor so as to be seen of men. He had a curious, 
restless motion of the right hand. First he rubbed it over his 
waist, then thrust it into the bosom of his Sunday-go-to-Meeting 
frock-coat, finally bringing it back again to the waist. All to be 
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gone over again as he emphasised his nothingness upon the attention 
of the laughing House. In explanation of the automatic action, 
it was said in the smoking-room that McDonald was fecling for 
the h’s, dropped as he went along with his speechs 

Of quite different style and character was Thomas Burt. Born 
a pit boy, he fulfilled his destiny as he met every call in life, in 
honest, modest capable manner. Gaining the confidence of his 
fellow-workmen, he was, in his twenty-eighth year, appointed 
Secretary of the Northumberland Miners’ Mutual Association, a 
powerful, rich trade union numbering in a single county twelve 
thousand sturdy members. Returned for Morpeth in February 
1874, he has ever since represented the constituency, a signal proof 
of the estimation of near neighbours. He won the respectful 
attention of the House by his maiden speech, delivered in support 
of Trevelyan’s Household Franchise Bill already alluded to. Brief, 
weighty in argument, spoken with considerable degree of natural 
grace, it lost nothing by the musical Northumbrian dialect in 
which it was delivered. 

The envied position thus modestly stepped into has never been 
lost, has rather been strengthened. To-day there is no Member 
on either side, Minister, ex-Minister or private Member, who more 
fully commands the attention of the House of Commons than does 
the former pit boy of Cowpen Colliery. When, in 1892, the Thanes 
fled from Gladstone on the Home Rule question, creating many 
vacancies in his administration, he made the Member for Morpeth 
Under Secretary of the Board of Trade, at a salary four quarterly pay- 
ments of which exceeded the aggregate wages earned by his father 
toiling from boyhood to old age in the bowels of the earth. Another 
honour spontaneously bestowed upon the ex-coal-miner came 
from the Reform Club. Under its statutes it is permissible to 
the Committee once a year to elect without ballot three men who, 
by their work, speech, or writing, have done conspicuous service 
to the Liberal Party. Burt was so elected, an event that indirectly 
led to a pleasing incident. In the Club was a gentleman named 
Stevens. He was not personally acquainted with Burt, but 
admiring his public character and career, he resolved to mark in 
practical form his appreciation. When, in the spring of 1893, his 
will was proved Thomas Burt found himself legatee for £2,000. 

Charles Fenwick, Member for a division of Northumberland, 
whose recent death was equally felt at Westminster and his 
home county, had several points in common with the doyen of 
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the working-men members. Both were Northumberland men ; both 
pit boys; both gained the confidence of their fellow-workmen, 
leading to secretarial appointments in connexion with trade 
unions, an avenue through which both passed into the House 
of Commons. Both in equal measure early secured, and con- 
tinued to enjoy, the confidence and esteem of the most critical 
Assembly in the world. Fenwick began work in the coal pit at 
the age of nine. When, twenty-six years later, he was elected to 
represent in Parliament a division of his county, he was found 
actually at work in the Bebside Colliery. 

Differing from Burt, Fenwick never reached Ministerial office. 
In 1894, being the first session of the Premiership of Lord 
Rosebery, he was selected for the distinguished honour of seconding 
the Address in reply to the Speech from the Throne. The incident 
is in its way historic, since it led to the breaking of the record. 
In compliance with ancient custom the mover and seconder of 
the Address deliver their painfully prepared speeches with the 
additional embarrassment of wearing unaccustomed uniform. 
Most Englishmen of parliamentary status are more or less dis- 
tantly connected with the military service, being officers either in 
the Militia or the Volunteers. The mover of the Address, for 
example, a harmless country gentleman, presented himself to the 
House in the brand-new uniform of the 4th Oxfordshire Light 
Infantry. Fenwick, under the strain of his pit labour, had not 
found time and opportunities to assume even a private’s uniform. 

Punch made the suggestion, much applauded at the time, that 
the Member for the Wansbeck Division of Northumberland would 
make effective appearance if he presented himself in the clothes 
worn when he worked in Bebside Colliery. With a lantern in hand, 
pick on shoulder, grimy bosom showing through opened shirt front, 
trousers shortened by strap worn outside below the knee, he 
would, in seconding the Address to Her Gracious Majesty, have 
picturesquely asserted the dignity of labour. Fenwick was content 
to appear in ordinary Sunday costume, a departure from custom 
for which special authority was forthcoming. 

That was the limit of concession. The mover and seconder 
of the Address are always included in the list of the Speaker’s 
Ministerial guests at his first Parliamentary dinner. At the 
Speaker’s State banquet sumptuary law is as imperative as it was 
at a wedding-feast that took place in Galilee nearly two thousand 
years ago. A point of difference in the indispensable wedding 
garment is represented by Court dress. The wardrobe of the 
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Bebside collier did not include gold-braided coat, with plumed 
hat and belted sword. So he quietly dined at home. 

Another working-man Member who won Ministerial office was 
the late Mr. Broadhurst. Walking down Parliament Street with 
him one day on our way to the House, he pointed out the Home 
Office, in which at the time he sat in the honoured and salaried 
post of Parliamentary Secretary. ‘I helped to build that,’ he 
said. Broadhurst’s father was a village stonemason in Oxford- 
shire. His son Henry followed the paternal vocation till he 
reached his thirty-second year. 

Like the majority of his fellow working men in the House 
of Commons, he won his way thither through the influence of a 
trade organisation. Before his election to a seat in the House 
he came into peculiarly close connexion with the Legislature. 
In 1875 he was appointed Secretary of the Trade Unions Congress 
Parliamentary Committee, a post he held till, in 1890, failing 
health suggested the necessity of cutting down his work. He 
sat and did good service on several Royal Commissions. Apart 
from Ministerial and Parliamentary honours his adopted county, 
Norfolk, conferred upon him distinctions undreamt of in the 
philosophy of the journeyman stonemason. He was an Alderman 
of the County Council, in whose affairs he took an active part, and 
was a Justice of the Peace for the county. 

Up to the outbreak of war with Germany the most strenuous 
member of the House of Commons was John Burns. Like the rest 
of his class his life story began at the very bottom of the social 
scale, working onward and upward through sheer capacity and 
force of character. Educated at the National Schools, Battersea, 
the borough he now represents in Parliament, John began life 
under the illuminating influence of a candle factory. As a stripling 
of twelve years, he had already formed the habit of thinking for 
himself. The process led him to the conclusion that engineering 
was more in his way than candle-making. At the age of fourteen 
he was apprenticed to an engineer at Millbank. Of a restless 
disposition, eager to see life, he, having completed his articles, 
worked in various parts of England. For a while he went to sea, 
and to this day looks more like a ship’s captain than a member 
of a County Council. For a year he carried on his trade on the 
river Niger. In 1889, whilst at work as an engineer in a London 
printing-machine works, he found himself elected to a seat on the 
London County Council. 
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He first attracted public notice in connexion with the great 
London Dock Strike in 1889. The men readily accepted his 
captaincy, and he led them to victory. Thence his way through 
the doors at Westminster was easy. Elected for Battersea in 
1892, he not only holds his own seat against all comers, but was 
before his retirement from Ministerial office of invaluable assistance 
in the Parliamentary conflicts where the Liberal flag flew. A ready 
speaker, a tireless student of public questions, gifted with a sense 
of humour, endowed with a voice whose volume almost fills Batter- 
sea Park, John Burns was the trusted tribune of the people. He 
was a little loud for the House of Commons when he first entered. 
Accustomed to harangue multitudes out of doors, he pained 
delicate hearing by fancied realisation of casual observations by the 
Bull of Bashan. But there’s no place like the House of Commons 
for toning down men and manners. Before he voluntarily assumed 
the garment of silence John Burns still spoke up, but had more suc- 
cessfully caught the pitch of a chamber whose acoustical properties 
are so nicely balanced that in order to be heard a man need not 
raise his voice above conversational pitch. Outpacing other 
Labour Members who had heretofore attained Ministerial office, 
he reached Cabinet rank, becoming President of the Board of 
Trade, with a salary of £5,000 a year. On the decision of Mr. 
Asquith’s Cabinet to take part in the war into which Germany 
rushed Europe he sacrificed a position lofty beyond the wildest 
dreams of his childhood. Since he left the Treasury Bench he, 
formerly one of the most frequent contributors to debate, has 
studiously abstained from speech. 

Keir Hardie was returned for West Ham in the short-lived 
Parliament of 1892. Labour Members customarily associate them- 
selves in general politics with the Liberal Party. Keir Hardie’s 
success appeared at the time to have important significance, since 
he openly called for a plague on both the Party houses, standing 
asa Socialist He signalised his arrival on the scene by coming down 
to the House in a brake, accompanied by some half a dozen fellow 
Socialists and a brass band. He received with surprising meekness 
his first check. Promiscuous bands of music are not permitted 
within the iron gates of Palace Yard, nor are strangers without 
an order for admission. The police, accordingly, stopped the new 
Member’s cortége outside the gates, and he was obliged to enter 
without escort or the blaring of trumpets, just as if he were an 
ordinary Member. 
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His maiden speech excited unusual interest. Politically he 
never survived its delivery. To tell the truth, Keir Hardie was 
the mildest mannered man that ever under a constitutional mon- 
archy proclaimed revolutionary principles. In these prosaic days it 
is hard for a Member of the House of Commons to live up to a brass 
band, a wagonette, and an escort of seedy loafers breathing extreme 
socialistic doctrines. When to these circumstances were added an 
unkempt head of hair, a greasy tweed cap, a jacket and trousers 
defiantly short, difficulty was increased tenfold. 

The House took Keir Hardie’s measure on this his first 
appearance on the scene, and did not thereafter find occasion to 
alter it. He did not strengthen his position by assuming an attitude 
of superiority towards tried leaders of the Labour Party like Burt, 
Fenwick, Broadhurst, and John Burns. He was, he insisted, the 
only genuine working man returned at the General Election, the 
others being frauds of greater or lesser duplicity. He speedily found 
his level, and Members formed the habit of quitting the Chamber 
when he rose, asserting his mission on behalf of the People to 
beard a plutocratic House of Commons. Keir Hardie also was 
a working collier ; the secretaryship of a Miners’ Union, conferred 
in 1879, opened the way to public life. His declared purpose 
was the formation of an Independent Labour Party, something 
on the basis of the Irish Nationalists, which, caring neither for 
Trojan nor Tyrian, might at some crisis find itself in a position 
of arbiter in the House of Commons. He did not live long enough 
to complete the job. 

William Abraham is of the type nearer the high standard of 
Mr. Burt. Beginning to earn his living at the age of ten, when 
he worked in a coal mine, he won his way to a comfortable 
position. He enjoys the reputation of being one of the most 
popular men among the Welsh miners, of whose Federation he is 
the President. Gifted with a fine baritone voice, the Member for 
the Rhondda Valley is distinguished by the bardic style ‘ Mabon.’ 
Throughout South Wales he is never addressed or alluded to by 
more prosaic title. When Sir John Lubbock carried the law which 
established four Bank Holidays in the year, an effort was made 
to recognise his good offices by calling the recurrent occasion St. 
Lubbock’s Day. The name never took on, and an attempt to 
adopt the idea in honour of ‘ Mabon,’ who secured an extra holiday 
for workers in mines, did not prove more successful. Mr. Asquith, 
with a keen eye to modest merit, bestowed upon him the 
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honour of a Privy Councillorship, one that equally satisfied 
Sir Robert Peel and his pupil Mr. Gladstone. To the regret of all 
parties in the House the state of Mr. Abraham’s health has for 
some sessions precluded attendance at sittings of the House. 

These are the men who, during the last forty years, have figured 
most prominently in the campaign assertive of right of Labour 
to take its full share in the Government of the country. They 
represent the First Hundred Thousand of the ‘contemptible little 
army ’ who turned the fortunes of war on the Continent. Like that 
immortal band survivors have earned the right to wear a distinctive 
decoration. Year by year, since Burt and McDonald took their 
seats, the number of working men in the House of Commons has 
grown with increasing force. The thirteen members who repre- 
sented Labour in the reign of Edward VII. have, less one, trebled 
in number. The solitary Member admitted to minor Ministerial 
office in the person of Mr. Burt has in the Government of to-day 
become eight, one of Cabinet rank. 

Appetite grows with what it feeds upon. To-day Labour 
Members demand nothing less than the committal to them of ‘ sole 
care and direction of the affairs of the Empire.’ The forthcoming 
General Election will test the most stupendous problem submitted 
to the arbitrament of the constituencies since the privilege of send- 
ing representatives to Parliament was conferred upon them. It is 
impossible to’ forecast the result. Taking refuge in Mr. Asquith’s 
classical evasion of prophetic responsibility, we must wait and see. 














OF A MAP, AND WALKS. 


BY A, D. GODLEY. 


TURNING over old papers and the records of bygone days (as one 
does in these grim times, just to make sure that peace was a pasi 
reality and not of a visionary golden age), I found a very old map 
of the country round Oxford. It is old: it is certainly not up 
to date now: and indeed I do not think that it ever was severely 
truthful. Its omissions of what is essential are balanced by its 
magnification of the unessential. Purporting to represent on a 
reduced scale the eternal verities of the Ordnance Survey, it 
neglects the necessary discrimination between a high road and 
a grass track: motorists would use it at their peril. Even as in 
Ireland the location of milestones is said to be sometimes deter- 
mined less by actual distance than propinquity to some familiar 
object, such as a public-house : so this map creates communications 
rather as they should be than as they actually are: it will bridge 
you a river where a bridge might very well and properly exist, 
and, represent as already constructed a railway which never passed 
out of the region of contemplation. Yet somehow it has sur- 
vived, when things apparently better have perished: for after all 
the companion who has misled you on scores of walks has associa- 
tions which one would not willingly let die: and if there are more 
perfect products of the cartographer’s art, there is none which is 
written within and without with the chronicle of some 160 ex- 
cursions into the once remote places of the Oxford country—their 
distances, and their dates, and the names of fellow-walkers of 
ancient days. It is of no value to anyone but its owner: for him, 
it is a document not without human interest. Its stains are 
honourable stains, reminders of wind and rain on the high downs 
or winter days on the Cotswolds: the hole which has destroyed 
some of its inaccuracies brings back recollections of a dark autumn 
evening, and the too active fusee by the light of which we vainly 
endeavoured to decipher a route. There is even @ motto, giving 
the thing its place in a learned University—ro dyaOov dpa 
duoxovtes Badifopev OTav Badifwpyev—we walk, when we walk, in 
pursuit of the Good—which shows a former acquaintance with 
Plato and his Gorgias: and that is something. The map, in short, 
is a poor thing, but one’s own. So might the most worthless text 
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of Lucretius (let us say) be nevertheless immortalised by the 
autograph notes of a Munro. 

It is often said in these latter years that nobody walks: and 
certainly the golden age of walking, at Oxford, islong past. Games, 
and the University Commission of 1877, brought it to an end. 
When rowing and cricket were the only known forms of athletics, 
and not everyone could row or play for his College, many men 
walked. But hockey, golf, and lawn tennis became the natural 
weekday pastimes even of Dons: and it was not likely that 
exhausted nature could desire anything but rest on Sunday: 
on which day, moreover, it was desirable that you should do 
something to brighten your married tutor’s or colleague's house- 
hold by calling in the afternoon. Walking was crowded out. 
A further reason—this, too, traceable to the Commission—was the 
geographical extension of Oxford: for a walk which must begin 
with two miles or so of villadom or slums was not likely to be 
undertaken except by the resolute and firm of purpose. All these 
things, then, began in the early ‘eighties to reduce the number of 
walkers, Sunday and other: and presently came the bicycle (not 
the old ‘ Ordinary,’ but the bicycle as we know it), and that was 
the last straw. It was a pity, for many reasons. Some have even 
said, perhaps truly, that the intellectual life of the University has 
suffered : for there is nothing like a walk to encourage the habit 
of leisurely dialectic and talking a subject well out. Debating 
societies foster oratory, not discussion: the hurry of academic 
life and business (men trying to accomplish in twenty-six weeks 
what ought properly to take at least forty) is all against slow and 
orderly ratiocination: and as we cease to take walks (say these 
pessimists) we lose opportunities of real conversation, and thereby 
something of the power of continuous thought. It is to be hoped that 
if the capacity of due balancing of pros and cons is to be atrophied 
by disuse, we may in the end adapt ourselves to our environment, 
and learn to form just conclusions in a hurry. For it is hardly 
probable that many men at Universities or elsewhere will take long 
country walks in the near future, at any rate. 

The old incentives, if not gone, are at least much diminished. 
Let alone the fact that, in the absence of other forms of trans- 
port, if we wanted to get to a place, we very often had to walk,— 
much of the attraction of the Oxford country, as we knew it in 
the ‘seventies and ‘eighties, has vanished past recall. The roads 
were emptier then, and pleasanter to walk on: some of the nearer 
country was then rural which is now suburban. In those years 
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an expedition even of quite a few miles could still give one the 
sense of discovery and a terra incognita. Villages which in later 
times were visited every day by cyclists and motorists were com- 
paratively virgin soil for the pedestrian: they were as far away 
from Oxford (if not on the railway) as if they had been in another 
part of England. So far as Oxford was concerned, walkers and 
riders knew them: no one else. They were out of the world. 
Their most active and enterprising inhabitants generally left 
them for the superior attraction of town life: the later back-flow 
of well-to-do emigrants from towns, making a link between rural 
hamlets and the larger centres, had not yet begun. All the con- 
ditions made for stagnation and isolation: the ‘autochthones’ 
of these Sleepy Hollows lived their own lives undisturbed by out- 
siders, and spoke their own language, which Education Acts had 
as yet scarcely had time to corrupt. So the walker who tramped 
to them went with the expectation of eating his bread and cheese 
(lucky if there was even that) in surroundings which had been 
sparingly touched by nineteenth-century civilisation, and hearing 
a slow, drawling, chimney-corner speech which was drawn from 
the pure well of Berks or Oxon undefiled—racy of the soil and 
not easily intelligible to the wayfarer. These things had the 
charm of novelty. For the matter of that, there was a good deal 
of novelty on the other side too. Men from ‘ College,’ with strange 
academic quips and chatter about Heaven only knew what,—men 
who called familiar places by unnecessary heathen names, such 
as ‘Crophi and Mophi’ for the Dorchester hills—these must 
have edified the agriculturist over his Sabbath beer quite as 
much as he for his part edified them. So that the casual visits of 
* Oxford scholars’ were held in honourable (if somewhat surprised) 
remembrance: and it appears that the said Dorchester hills are 
alternatively called Coffee and Toffee to this day. 

Much indeed has been changed, of recent years, in the villages 
within fairly easy reach of Oxford—at least, in the immediate 
vicinity. Even Matthew Arnold’s Oxford country—the country, 
that is, of Thyrsis and the Scholar Gipsy—was not what the poet 
had known in his youth; and ours is far from being what he saw 
in his middle age. A new Scholar Gipsy would shrink from the 
unashamed civilisation of Boar’s Hill and the Cumnor range 
generally. If he looked for shy retreats near Oxford he would now 
find them only among the eastern hills, not the western,—in the 
still uninvaded solitude of Wood Eaton, Stow Wood, and Noke,— 
places as yet unprofaned by the speculative builder. But, better 
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advised, he would choose scenes much farther afield, among the 
remoter hills: and it is these which should especially be the haunts 
of Oxford walkers. It may be taken as axiomatic that no one who 
can ascend a hill will walk on the flat. The Oxford country offers 
a wide choice of hill walks. Their area—the area not of mere 
post-meridial perambulations, but walks in the proper sense—may 
be seen, framed and defined by natural limits, from any view 
point, east or west, three or four miles outside the town,—say, 
from the familiar top of Shotover. Round this peak, it is true, 
legends are wont to gather, as is usual with high summits. We 
are told that there is no ground of equal height between Shotover 
and the Ural mountains. Let those contradict this perhaps stim- 
ulating statement who can. The claim that the Bristol Channel 
is visible is apparently more modest, but more demonstrably 
mendacious: for the Cotswolds intervene, and only the eye of a 
singularly robust faith can have seen the Severn Sea. But you 
can and do see, either from Shotover or the Cumnor heights, clearly 
bounded. by surrounding hills, the basin of the Upper Thames: 
to the south and south-west the long line of the Chilterns and 
the Berkshire Downs, broken only by the gap where Thames has 
forced a passage at Streatley and Basildon—the hill range which 
divides the England of London and the south from the santleon 
Midlands: north and west, farther away but still clearly visible, 
the gradual rise of the Cotswolds, beyond which lie other river 
valleys and a different region. 

Three hilly districts then provide the best walks accessible 
from Oxford,—the Downs, the Chilterns, and the Cotswolds. 

From a walker’s point of view, there is not much to choose 
between the first two districts. Both deserve very high marks. 
Let our due feet never fail to climb the Chilterns in May and October, 
when beech-woods are at their best, pale green in spring or golden 
brown in autumn. In May you can walk the length of the hills 
with beech and bluebell for company all the way—a new paradise 
of woodland scenery and perfume at every turn; and from time 
to time you have the finest views, across some steeply falling chalk 
escarpment or down a beech-fringed avenue, of the Oxfordshire 
plain stretching northward. There were few better excursions 
in former days than his who went by an early morning train to 
Thame or Princes Risborough, and thence walked’ along the hills 
till {evening found: him at Goring, where the Chilterns'end, and 
Streatley Hill rises across the river towards the Berkshire Downs. 
That is a specimen walk: there are many : some will strike across, 
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not along, the hills to Henley or Maidenhead; and they shall 
not be unrewarded. 

Both the Chiltern and the Downs are excellent : but the beauty 
of the Chilterns depends upon seasons; as a permanent standby 
for walkers the Downs are undoubtedly best. Their charm is 
unchanging: seasons do not touch it: nay, perhaps it is even 
at its height on some mild day of early February, when there is 
a kind of large stillness (as of dawn) in these wide lonely spaces, 
and distant things are clearly seen. The Downs are in a sense 
unchanging: yet also full of change, sensitive like all open hill- 
sides to every phase of passing weather. There is something in 
them of the loneliness and atmospheric effect of the high fells 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland. Nor are their walks all of 
one kind. Once the traveller is at Didcot, and the world is before 
him, where to choose. I speak only of such walks as could be 
accomplished by a reasonably well-girt man assisted by such a 
railway service from Oxford as days of peace used to provide. 
Such an one, so equipped, might strike across the eastward fail 
of the hills, through the woodlands about Aldworth and Ashamp- 
stead and Yattendon (as yet untouched by the fierce intellectual 
life of the century) and meet a home-going train at Pangbourne 
or Goring : or make for Ilsley, and so across the Downs to Newbury : 
or follow the ‘Port Way’ along its intermediate shelf of upland 
between the Downs on his left and the Vale on his right through 
Wantage and other pleasant cities of Berkshire (Childrey, Spars- 
holt, Kingston Lisle) to the foot of the White Horse Hill, 
and Uffington: or (best of all) he could scale the hills at ‘ Scut- 
chamfly Nob’ and thence keep constantly along the Ridgeway to 
the top of the White Horse—that Mecca of walkers on the 
Downs—and so down to the railway. That is a twenty-miler 
(or more, if the walker diverged, as he should, into Letcombe 
Basset en route) through some of the finest scenery of southern 
England. The Downs, it is true, are not quite what they 
were. Their northern slopes above Wantage have been in places 
enclosed and planted. And this no doubt adds variety: yet 
it takes something from their special charm of freedom and 
openness. 

The third region extends to places more remote from Oxford : 
but it is the most delectable of the three. Chiltern villages are 
of a relatively uninteresting architecture: and one of the special 
and particular charms of the Downs country is solitude and open 
space, inhabited only by dim legendary figures and the ghosts o¢ 
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prehistoric antiquity,—for there is, I believe, nothing beyond 
the natural grouping of relics with history to connect the White 
Horse or the Blowing Stone with the wars of Saxon and Dane. 
But all the Cotswold region is full of human interest and the works 
of man. Cotswold towns are written over with the names of men 
of four and five centuries ago, men who were among the makers 
of modern England. Their works and their epitaphs are there 
for all to see: the chapels that their generations built hold their 
monuments and chronicle their activities. This country had its 
heyday of prosperity, and made a good use of it. Cotswold wool 
erected mansions for the rich, endowed almshouses for the poor, 
and built or rebuilt churches which make North Oxfordshire and 
the adjacent parts of Gloucestershire and Worcestershire notable 
for all amateurs of ecclesiastical architecture,—at a period when 
it seems to have been impossible to build without making what 
succeeding generations (except in the eighteenth century) were 
to call beautiful. Here is not only the splendid uniformity of the 
great churches of Campden and Northleach (the ‘ cathedral of the 
Cotswolds,’ as they call it—at least at Northleach) and the perhaps 
even more interesting variety of such churches as those at Burford 
and Witney: hardly a village on the austere hillsides or in the 
delightful wooded and watered valleys but is wholly picturesque 
in line and tint. One could hardly expect the larger centres, 
such as Burford or Northleach, to remain architecturally un- 
touched by the nineteenth century : yet even they are marvellously 
unspoilt : and as for the villages of the Coln and Windrush vaileys, 
—Barrington, or Windrush, or Coln Roger, or Coln Denis,—they 
are for the most part a joy for ever. Nor are their beauties those 
of decay. Their houses are ancient, but of a hale old age: Cots- 
wold oolite is a sturdy stone for the builder—not like the Heading- 
ton stone which, by its mere friability, gives a false air of venerable 
antiquity to so many Oxford buildings which, after all, have only 
seen a couple of centuries. These Cotswold houses are for the 
most part much older than that; but outwardly they are none 
the worse for wear. And in form and colour they are often ex- 
quisite: every line and tint seems just right: they have the 
happiest gift of looking somehow like a natural part of the country 
which surrounds them. Perhaps in a world of balanced good 
and evil it would be too much to expect that all these picturesque 
villages should satisfy all the ideal requirements of rural housing : 
yet there cannot be very much amiss: for they rear a stalwart 
race. 
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Moreover, this is'a land of many streams: and in this respect 
(yet let not the Lambourn river be forgotten, nor that which runs 
past Frilsham and Bradfield) it undoubtedly excels the Downs 
and the Chiltern Hills. North Oxfordshire and the adjacent part 
of Gloucestershire form a hill region which extends, not without 
breaks of continuity, to the main and highest Cotswold range,— 
the last heights, that is, before the steeprdrop into the country 
watered by Avon and Severn. From this elevated district long 
spurs descend gradually into the Upper Thames valley: and 
streams run between these spurs, not indeed of great volume, 
but of great beauty,—streams whose very names are pleasant to 
the ear; Churn, Coln, and Windrush flowing from their sources 
in the high wooded Cotswold valleys through leafy dales and past 
ancient villages: Hvenlode, most silvan of rivers, where the Wych- 
wood deer would come down to drink: Glyme, the smallest but 
not the least attractive of Thames tributaries. 

Last of all towards the east comes Cherwell, the principal 
affluent of Thames: largest in volume: but whatever the fame 
of its lower reaches at Oxford, the Cherwell is a comparatively 
uninteresting stream. The others, rising among steep hills and 
high woods, retain throughout their course something of the charm 
of their origin: but Cherwell, born in the flat Northamptonshire 
pastures— 


Down in the valley there, sluggish and idle, 

Runs the slow stream where the willow trees grow— 
it is always a magnified edition of the typical ‘brook’ of the 
Shires. 

Among the ridges, then, between the easternmost and western- 
most of these streams, are many delightful excursions : especially 
in the valleys, where, naturally, the prettiest villages are to be 
found: but also among the woods and hills between. Much of 
this region has been described in detail by skilful pens and pencils : 
there are several places of which it may be said that the tourist 
has 


Found it and made it a lion and put it at length into 
guide-books,— 


perhaps to the sacrifice, by consequence, of something of native 
grace. But much also remains comparatively unknown. The 
best parts are towards the west,—say, in the district between 
Stow in the Wold and Cheltenham. Yet there is much to be 
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said too for the Banbury and Chipping Norton country. For 
instance, no one who in a fifteen-miles round, easily achieved with 
the help of a train from Oxford, has seen the churches of King’s 
Sutton, Adderbury, and Bloxham, —adding thereto, if cireum- 
stances permit, Broughton Castle and the beautiful fagade of 
Wroxton,—can complain that he has not had a sufficiency of art : 
and whoever has walked in summer in the valleys and on the hills 
about Great Tew and Enstone must be hard to please if he has 
not had his fill of nature. Farther afield, it was not beyond a 
day’s excursion to cross from Banbury to some station,—Adlestrop, 
perhaps,—on the Worcester line, seeing thereby Compton Winyates 
and Chastleton and even the Rollright Stones, that strange Stone- 
henge in miniature. But to see in detail the very best of the 
Cotswold country an Oxford walker generally had to spend a night 
out. Everyone will have his own choice: I personally would 
give the palm to the hill country between the Oxford and Worcester 
railway and Cheltenham, with starting points for walks at Stow 
or Campden. You can walk either from Stow through the wooded 
and very remote regions about Ford and Temple Guiting to Hailes 
Abbey and Winchcomb, and then over Cleeve Hill: or, keeping 
more nearly on the summit of the ridge, from Campden past 
Stanway and Toddington. Hither way is delightful. But, while a 
walk should have (as Aristotle might say) magnitude, if it is to be 
a walk, and not a mere stroll or ‘turn’: yet there is a question 
how far it should stretch out in the direction of the infinite: and 
that which involves spending a night out might more properly 
come under the head of walking tours, with which I am not at 
present concerned. Otherwise we might be led to speak of such 
journeys as that which begins at Swindon and leads through Mazl- 
borough and the forest of Savernake over Inkpen to Andover: or 
of those who have breakfasted at Princes Risborough below the 
Chilterns and ended the day at St. Albans. These things, how- 
ever, are ‘ of another consideration.’ 

Many good days in these places come back to one’s memory : 
and many names of men who walked there,—there and elsewhere,— 
some of them as well able to walk as ever (what are sixty years 
or so ?): some with whom their friends have long ago taken that 
last ‘turn’ which ended at a graveside. On the map of which 
I have spoken two names oftenest occur, and, very often together, 
in the index of expeditions. Both men, widely different as they 
were in most respects, had the prime qualification of good com- 
panionship—that they loved to walk. It is the result after all 
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which matters: why ask for what reasons a man likes walking ? 
One enjoys primarily the mere physical exercise, another the 
scenery: one will walk that he may think, another that he may 
talk. 10 dyaOov dpa Sioxovtes Badifopev,—and the Good is relative 
to the individual. One would not have said that these two, H. 
and C., had much incommon. H. was a teacher and a student: as 
strong and sober in judgment as indefatigable of body : a sincere 
and critical lover of books, and of the English country. C. was by 
some twenty-five years the older man of the two. He lived in a 
College : but his life had been neither cloistered nor studious. He 
had served in a militia battalion abroad during the Crimean War, 
and afterwards commanded it at home. He had travelled far, in 
the backwoods of Canada and in the remotest parts of Asia Minor. 
At the time when the present writer knew him he was Bursar of his 
College, and his chief recreation was hunting. That is not usually 
a very good qualification for a walker: few riding men will walk 
if they can help it: but C. was one of the exceptions. He dearly 
loved a long walk. It was not that he particularly valued dis- 
cussion for itself. I do not think that, traveller though he had 
been, he cared greatly for scenery and the common objects of the 
country ;-—except in so far as they reminded him of days with 
hounds : it is certain that he would not stop merely to admire the 
picturesque. Always the motive uppermost seemed to be the 
carrying out of a preconceived plan. To walk with him therefore 
was strictly a business proposition: it was generally a strenuous 
and, between breakfast and dinner (there was no asceticism about 
them), a frugal affair. A certain distance must be covered, a cer- 
tain route followed: certain sights, adjudged previously worthy of 
observation, must be duly seen, noted down with proper chronicle 
of time and place on an otherwise immaculate shirt-cuff, and the 
notes afterwards transierred to a manuscript volume known as 
the Book of Jasher; which is happily still extant. To walk with 
C. was like going by rail. You took a ticket, as it were, and there- 
after had no option in the matter. You were then bound to a 
time-table : due—if return was actually by rail—to arrive at the 
station neither after the train nor yet before it, but simultaneously 
with its appearance: and if this exact coincidence involved a 
‘double’ of a mile or so at the end of a twenty-mile walk, why, 
‘doubling ’ was regarded as a part of the game and a legitimate 
and calculable expedient: not running, bien entendu,—to run 
would have been a confession of miscalculation, and therefore absurd. 
Above all, the chosen route musi be followed, without mutability 
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or shadow of turning. If nature or art interposed obstacles, so 
much the worse for them. It is on record that C. and a friend of 
like temper, returning to Oxford from a distant excursion by a 
route supposed to cross the Thames by a bridge, found themselves 
confronted, in consequence more probably of the error of a map 
than of a convulsion of nature, by the unbridged river running 
bank-high. It was possible indeed to make a détour: but no such 
détour was in the prearranged scheme. Accoutred as they were, 
they plunged in: and I have no doubt that C., at least, reached 
home if not absolutely dry yet not visibly moistened by his enter- 
prise. He had at all times the most extraordinary faculty of keep- 
ing clean and tidy when others were merely disreputable. Rain 
ran off an impervious surface, and mud did not adhere to him: 
and I have known him return, after a long day of Oxfordshire 
clay or Berkshire chalk, as spick and span at all points as if (to 
suppose an entirely improbable contingency) he had been going 
to a tea-party. To be immaculate, in fact, was his habit: and 
undeniably habit was his master. Woe betide those who by 
accident or design tried to change the immutable law! There 
was an inn where the management (which should have known 
better) thought fit to provide hot instead of cold water for the 
morning tub. Sounds of unreserved remonstrance echoed through 
the erring hostelry. ‘ Yes,’ said S., a fellow traveller for the nonce, 
and indeed a man of a licentious imagination, ‘C. will have his 
cold bath in Hades, when Dives is panting for a drop.’ 

Some might say—rather too exacting a companion for a walk ? 
Solvebatur ambulando! experience proved the contrary. Men 
of the most diverse tastes walked willingly with C. Perhaps there 
were those who felt that they really wanted a walk, but that the 
actual performance required a certain stiffening of the moral 
backbone against weak imptlses and instincts of indolence. 
They got that. But to those who knew him the thing did not 
need explanation: no one could be in C.’s company and not feel 
that a man of his absolute simplicity and straightness and good 
feeling was par excellence the good comrade. So it was: scholars, 
philosophers, mystics—nay, even men engrossed in academic 
politics—put themselves in his hands and let him carry them 
whither he would. One of his not infrequent companions was the 
8. already mentioned: a mystic and a visionary to the extreme 
limits of sanity, and sometimes beyond. S. cared nothing for 
what interested C.; nor did C. even begin or wish to begin to under- 
stand what interested 8.; yet they took pleasure in each other’s 
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society, a strangely matched pair. While 8. would for the space 
of five miles expound his own particular vision of what might be 
implied in the second part of Faust, C. simply did not listen: nor 
was 8. unaware of the fact : and both were content that it should 
be so, and greatly enjoyed their walk. 

Many men walked far afield round about Oxford in those days : 
one wonders if it will be so again. There are probabilities for and 
against it. Doubtless the cult of games, in the years before the 
war, was one of the enemies of walking: it remains to be seen 
whether that cult will be revived: for the moment at any rate 
athletic distinction has fallen from its pride of place, and a domina- 
tion overthrown and reconstructed can never be quite so secure 
again. On the other hand, it is likely that the country will lose 
something of its charm. Beauty and material prosperity do not in 
England always go hand in hand. If the people are to be drawn 
back in some measure to the land,—as one must earnestly hope 
that they may,—villages must be regenerated : there must be ampler 
and better housing: and much picturesque antiquity may perish in 
the process. Probably, too, high farming and due exploitation of 
resources will deal roughly with the beautitul English woodlands : 
they will be shorn of something of their glory: and a diminution 
of hunting and shooting (if, as some say, these frivolities are 
to perish) will take away from a landscape certain pleasant 
associations, 

Well! one cannot have everything. 

It may be that in an age of more and more motion and a grow- 
ing development of aeroplanes the human leg will be atrophied 
by: disuse and walk no more : or a multiplication of useful activities 
may deprive us of all leisure and leave no time for walking,— 
which certainly is an unexpeditious and irrational way of getting 
from one place to another; long walks may end by being classed 
in the interminable list of late-Victorian abuses. Our successors 
will say that we of the ’seventies and eighties were mere idlers, 
who took life far too easily : and perhaps we did, in that relatively 
golden age,— 


Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway, 
That hushed in grim repose expects his evening prey. 


Nevertheless, they were pleasant days. Ht nos in Arcadia,—here 
and elsewhere. 





FIGHTING FOR SERBIA. 
BY ‘ AMERICANO,’ 
I Have had many strange meetings—strange in place and attend- 
ant circumstance—in various and sundry odd corners of the world, 
but, everything considered, I am inclined to think my encounter 
with Radovitch, toward the end of last March, was the strangest 
of them all. 

It was on the gorgeously flower-carpeted slope of a mountain- 
side n—— But let that transpire in its proper place. 

There had been hint of gathering activity in the marching 
troops on the roads, and I knew that some kind of a skirmish was 
on from the scattering spatter of rifle-fire above and to my right ; 
but that I had actually blundered in between the combatants was 
not evident until the staccato of a suddenly unmasked machine- 
gun broke out in the copse below. I did not hear the familiarly 
ingratiating swish of speeding bullets, and only an occasional 
twitching in the oak scrub told of a skirmishing soldier, but 
it was plain that if the rifles were firing in the direction of the 
machine-gun, and the machine-gun was firing in the direction of 
the rifles, the position of my shivering anatomy came pretty near 
to blocking a portion of the restricted little neck of atmosphere 
along which the interchanged pellets must make their way. One 

never learns it until he is under fire—especially rifle-fire—for the 
first time, but the faculty for taking cover, for making oneself 
inconspicuous at the approach of real or fancied danger, is one of 
the few things in which the more or less degenerate human of the 
present day suffers the least in comparison with that fine and self- 
sufficient animal, his primitive ancestor. 

I hurdled neatly over a natural! ‘ entanglement’ of magenta- 
blossomed cactus, dived through a bosky tunnel in the gnarled oak 
scrub, and landed comfortably in the matted mass of soft maiden- 
hair where the water dripped from the side of a deep hole excavated 
by the village brick-makers in taking out clay. There was ample 
cover from anything but high-angle artillery fire on either side ; 
80, picking out a bed of lush grass with a cornflower and buttercup 
pillow, I stretched in luxurious ease to let the battle blow over. 

The rifles spat back at the woodpecker drum of the machine-gun 
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for a minute or two, then quieted suddenly and gave way to the 
crashing of underbrush and the chesty ’tween-the-teeth oaths that 
tell of charging men. Scatteringly, in ones and twos and threes, 
they began stumbling by above my head, now revealed by the quick 
silhouette of a set jaw and forward-flung shoulders, and now by 
the glint of a bobbing bayonet, but mostly by those guttural swear- 
words which mark the earnest man on business bent. One of 
them—a gaunt-eyed Serb in the faded horizon-blue uniform of 
a French poilu—who passed near enough to the rim of my refuge 
to allow of a three-quarters length glimpse of him, carried a 
- squawking golden-hued hen by the feathers of her hackle, and I 
was just reflecting how every other soldier that I had ever known 
would have put a period on that tell-tale racket by extending his 
grip round the windpipe, when Radovitch came down to join 
me. Not that he had anything of the ulterior intention of seeking 
cover that brought me there—quite to the contrary, indeed. I saw 
him running hard and low (as every good soldier goes into grips 
with his foe), burst out of the thicket, saw him straighten up and 
try to swerve to the right as the hole suddenly yawned across his 
path, and, finally, saw the quick tautening of the scaly yellow loop 
of earth-running aloe root which deftly caught the toe of his 
shambling boot and defeated the manceuvre. 

There was little of the fine finesse of my own soft landing 
in the whacking ‘kerplump’ which completed the high dive 
executed by Radovitch after his contact with the aloe root. His 
gun out-dived him and cut short its parabola with the bayonet 
spiking a fern frond on the opposite bank, but his broad, bronzed 
Slavic face was the first part of Radovitch himself to reach the 
bottom, so that all the inertia of the bone and muscle in hi firmly 
knit frame was exerted in driving the ivory crescent of the teeth 
of his back-bent lower jaw in a swift, rough gouge through the 
yielding turf. He pulled himself together in a dazed sort of way, 
sat up, rubbed the grass out of his eyes, and kneaded gentiy 
the strained joints of his jaw to see that they were still swinging on 
their hinges. Reassured, he spat forth sputteringly asphodel and 
anemone and the rest of his mouthful of flower-bed, completing 
the operation by running an index finger around between the lower 
teeth and lip to remove lurking bits of earth and gravel. 

There was something strangely familiar in that index-finger 
operation, and it was the sudden recollection that was the iden- 
tical way in which we used to get rid of the gridiron clods that had 
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been forced under our football nose-guards which was responsivle 
for my fervent ejaculation of surprise. I don’t recall exactly what 
I said, but it was probably something akin to ‘I'll be blowed!’ 

The look of dazed resentment on Radovitch’s grass and dirt- 
stained face changed instantly to one of blank surprise. The poor 

strained jaw relaxed, and he turned on me a stare of open-eyed 
wonder. 

‘Where in ’ell d’ you come from ?’ he gasped finally ; and then, 
‘You speak English ? ’ 

When, ignoring the former query, I grinned acquiescence to the 
latter, he came back with ‘ Ain’t ’Merican, are you? Don’t know 
New York, do you ?’ 

On my admission of guilt on both charges, he crawled over and 
gripped my hand crushingly in his grimy paw. 

“My name’s Radovitch. ’Merican citizen myself,’ he said 
proudly. ‘Took out my last papers just “fore I came over 
to fight for Serbia. Went to school five years in New York when 
I was a kid. Ever been in Chicago ?’ 

“Of course.’ 

Radovitch’s excitement, increasing when he found I had been 
in Omaha (where he had worked in the stockyards), and Jerome, 
Arizona (where he had ‘ dumped slag ’ in the copper smelter), reached 
its climax when I assured him that I had once played a game of 
baseball at Aldridge, a little coal-mining town in Montana, near 
the northern portal of Yellowstone Park. 

‘I got a store there, and a half int’rest in the baseball grounds 
and a dance-hall,’ he cried ; and he was just in the midst of an ex- 
cited account of his rise to fortune in what he called the ‘ hottest 
little ol’ camp in the Yellowstone,’ when the din of two or three 
fresh machine-guns opening in unison drowned his voice, and a few 
minutes later a half-dozen rifle muzzles were poked over the edge 
of our refuge, while a gruff-voiced Serb corporal, in the khaki tunic 
of a British Tommy and the baggy breeches of a French Zouave, 
informed us that we were his prisoners. 

Radovitch, with a sheepish grin on his face, threw up his hands 
with the classic ery of ‘Kamerad!’ and then, shambling over 
opposite his captors, coolly bade them toss down a box of cigarettes 
for him and his ‘ Merikansky ’ friend. 

“Smashed mine when I fell,’ he explained, sauntering back and 
offering me a ‘ Macedonia.’ ‘ Wouldn’t you reckon we'd had about 
enough fighting in Serbia without these d——-d sham fights while 
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we're supposed to be resting up here in Corfu? It may be all right 
for new recruits; but you'll have to admit that two years of the 
brand of scrapping we’ve been getting over yonder in those moun- 
tains is not going to put us on edge for play-fighting like this. But 
never mind, we'll be back to the real thing again in a month or two. 
Come on along down to the camp and meet my Colonel. We were 
kids together in Prilep. Now he’s in command of three thousand 
men and I’m only a corporal ; but just the same I could buy him 
out twenty times over.’ 

The bare outline of Radovitch’s story he told me that evening 
(after he had officially been ‘ set free ’ again), as I trudged beside him 
across the hills to his camp; but it was not until he obtained an 
afternoon’s leave three or four days later, and took me for a stroll 
through the Serbian Relief Camp, that I learned he had been one of 
that immortal band of heroes who, disdaining to take advantage 
of the open roads to the Adriatic or Macedonia after Belgrade fell, 
made their way to a mountain fastness in the heart of their own 
country and stayed behind to wage such warfare as they could on 
the hated invader. What sort of a warfare this was—indeed, what 
sort of a warfare it 2s, for the band still survives, making up in an 
unquenchable spirit what it has lost in numbers—I then learned 
for the first time. 

It was only the unexpected coming across a newly arrived 
comrade (suffering—and, it looked to me, dying—from an open 
bayonet wound and an advanced and hitherto neglected attack of 
scurvy) that turned Radovitch from wistful reminiscence of 
Aldridge, Montana, and set him talking of the grim realities of the 
life he had been leading in Serbia, a subject on which I had found 
him strangely reticent up to that moment. The things he spoke of 
that afternoon covered only an incident or two of his life with 
a body of men who, steadily depleted and yet as steadily recruited 
from Heaven knows where, have furnished an example of bravery 
and devotion to an all but lost cause almost without a parallel 
even in a war in which bravery and devotion form the regular grist 
of the day’s work. 

Because this band in question, although its exploits are even 
now being sung of by the Serbs along with those of the half-legendary 
heroes of their early history, is still a ‘force in being,’ exercising 
in its sphere a force of its own on the course of the war, it is necessary 
that the names of the villages and towns and mountains and 
valleys and rivers to which Radovitch so constantly referred in 
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his narrative should be entirely suppressed. I may say, however, 
that later inquiry which I made at Serbian Headquarters at Salonika 
revealed ample evidence that the things he told me of—as well as 
others scarcely less remarkable of which the time has not yet come 
to write—occurred beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

The mood to talk did not seize Radovitch until after he had led 
me to the summit of the hill behind the Relief Camp, from which 
lofty vantage the eye roved eastward across a purple strait to the 
snow-capped peaks of Epirus and Albania, westward to where what 
was once the Kaiser’s villa of Achilleon stood out sharply against 
the sombre green of the backbone ridge of the island, northward 
to where its twin castles flanked to right and left the white walls 
and red roofs of Corfu town, and southward to the dim outlines of 
Leukas and Cephalonia, thinning in the violet haze of late afternoon. 
Below, on three sides, was the sea, with the storied Isles of Ulysses 
pracing themselves against the flood-tide racing into the bay ; 
above, a vault of deni less sky, and round about a thousand-year- 
old forest of gnarled olives. It was the effect of all this, together 
with the sight of his friend from Serbia in the little tented hospital 
of the Relief Camp, which set Radovitch talking of things I had 
been vainly trying to draw him out upon ever since I met him. 
While the mood lasted he seemed to need no other encouragement 
than the attentive listener so ready to hand ; when it had passed he 
was back to the mines of Montana again, deaf and blind to my 
every attempt to make him talk of Serbia and what had befallen 
him there. 

‘How did your band get together, in the first place ?’ I had 
asked, ‘and what sort of men wasit made up of ? Was there some 
kind of organisation before the retreat, or did you simply drift 
together afterwards 2?’ 

‘It must have been mostly “ drift,” ’ replied Radovitch. ‘ Prob- 
ably the Government and our generals knew we’d have to give 
way when the Austrians and Bulgars together came at us, but none 


_ of the rest of us ever dreamed we couldn’t wallop the whole bunch. 


So I don’t think there is much truth in the yarn about the band of 
‘< blood. brothers ” that had been formed in advance. We were about 
evenly made up at the start of men who wouldn’t leave the country 
and men who couldn’t leave the country. The first were mostly 
mountain men of the region we went to. There were a lot of ex- 
brigands among them, pe most of them had been fighting the 
Turk, or the Bulgar, or the Government, or each “line all wees 
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lives. It was to the way these fellows knew the country, and how 
to live off it and fight in it, that we owed most of our success. The 
rest of us were all sorts of odds and ends who had fallen out of the 
retreat but had still been able to keep out of enemy hands. 

‘ At first this particular mountain region—which later became 
our stronghold, and is now the only part of Old Serbia in which the 
enemy has never set foot—was but a refuge, and for a few weeks we 
were pretty hard put to it to find enough to live on. It was touch 
and go for food all of the first winter, and we lived mostly by night 
raids on straggling Austrian supply trains. But before long we 
rounded up enough sheep and goats to keep us going, and in the 
spring got one of the little mountain valleys under cultivation. 
Since last summer—except for vegetables, which we had no luck 
with—food was one of our least troubles. 

‘We had plenty of rifles from the first. A Serb will drop his 
clothes before he will his gun, as you will find if you ever see our 
army in action where a river has to be forded. Many a man strag- 
gled in to us without pants or shirt, but never a one that lever heard 
of without hisrifle. We were also tolerably well fixed for cartridges, 
because a man don’t use one in raiding or fighting from ambush to 
a hundred he pots off in the trenches. We always managed to 
have enough for our own regular army rifles, and after we got well 
started raiding, Austrian rifles and munition came in faster than we 
ever had use forthem. We could have done with an extra machine- 
gun or two before we had our stone-rolling defence organised, and 
before the Austrians had learned that it didn’t pay to try and crawl 
in and pull us out of our holes. But before the winter was over 
we had enough spare ‘spit-firers,’ so that we didn’t mind risking 
the loss of one or two by taking them along on raiding parties. 

‘The lay of the mountains made the whole mesa ! just one big 
natural fort, and I miss my guess if in all the world there’s another 
place of the same kind so easy to defend and so hard to attack. 
The mountains are steeper and rockier than that main range of 
Albania you see across there against the sky, and that’s going some. 
I never struck anything half so rough in all the summers I put in 
prospecting in Arizona, Utah, and Colorado. Only one of the passes 
had a cart-road up to it, and only three had mule trails. At two 
or three other places a man could scramble up by using his hands, 
but everywhere else he would need to have ropes and scaling ladders. 

* At every one of the nasses—including the one of the cart-road 


1 Tablo-land. 
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—a half-dozen good rock-rollers, with plenty of ‘“ ammunition,” 
could put the kibosh on an army, and you may bet we saw to it 
that there was no shortage of pebbles on hand. For the first week 
or two my fingers were worn pretty near to the bone from handling 
rocks. The only way the Austrians could have got the best of us, 
once we had made ourselves at home, would have been with not less 
than a dozen regiments of their Kaiser Jaeger, mountain batteries 
and all ; but by the time this fact sank into them the Italians were 
keeping them so busy that they probably figured they couldn’t 
spare any such number of Alpine troops for side-shows. Anyhow, 
they never even gave us a good run for our money in the way of 
attacks, though of course some of the raiding parties came in for 
pretty bad punishings every now and then. 

‘The one thing that we needed most, first and last, was dyna- 
mite. If we could have got hold of even half a ton of it in the first 
month or two before the Austrians got their patrols organised, we 
could have done no end of harm in blowing up bridges and tunnels 
where they had been missed in the rush of the retreat, and upsetting 
communications generally. When we finally did begin to get hold 
of powder, all the danger-points were so heavily guarded that we 
never got a fair chance at them. Once, with fifty men armed with 
knives, we rushed the guard at an important bridge and cleaned up 
the lot before a shot was fired. But something must have been 
wrong with the fuse or caps, for the dynamite placed under the near 
abutment never exploded, and there wasn’t time to go back and 
dothe jobover. Thenexttimewe tried the same tactics it wason a 
tunnel, but here they had an ambush ready, and only about a dozen 
of the hundred men who were in- the raid ever came back. The 
smoothest piece of tunnel work ever brought off was not done by 
our gang at all, but by a much smaller one that worked in the 
region of Uskub for a while, led by a Serbian Intelligence Officer 
from Salonika who had been dropped there a month before from an 
aeroplane. They descended into a very important pass in broad 
daylight, seized a train of empty freight cars that was waiting on a 
siding for a south-bound troop-train to go by, held it until a signal 
arranged for in advance told them the troop-train was entering the 
north end of the longest tunnel in that part of the country, and then 
turned the freight loose into the other end. We had word later that 
never a man was brought out alive, but the best effect of the job 
was its setting afire the lime rock in the heart of the mountain and 
the blocking of traffic for many months. 
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‘This southern band—after recruiting up to over a thousand men 
at one time, and making life miserable for the Austrians for nearly 
four months—ran short of food in mid-winter and had to break up. 
Its leader, however, disguised as a Bulgar soldier, worked his way 
back through the enemy lines, and after just missing being potted 
by the first Serb patrol he ran into after crossing the Cerna, reached 
Salonika in safety with a complete report of what he had seen during 
five months in hostile territory. It was the slickest job of the kind 
that has been put through in this neck of the war. The guy’s 
name is ——, and, unless he’s off on another lay of the same kind, 
you can probably see him in Salonika.! 

‘As I was telling you,’ resumed Radovitch, ‘dynamite was 
the one thing we felt the need of more than anything else, and yet— 
perhaps the one big thing we did wouldn’t have been half so big 
{and maybe it would have failed completely) if we’d had the powder 
to go about the job the way we planned to do it in the first place. 
Did you ever hear what happened to the Austrian force that was 
camped 1 in the —— Valley last spring ?’ 

‘I remember reading one of their bulletins,’ I replied, ‘ which 
admitted losing a battalion or two in a flood in that region. But 
that was due to “ natural causes,” wasn’t it ? Didn’t a broken dam 
have something to do with it ?’ 

‘ Natural causes and a busted dam did have something to do 
with it,’ said Radovitch with a grin ; “ but nature in this case had 
some active assistance, and that was where we came in. It wasn’t 
just a battalion that went down-stream, either ; it was more like 
two of their big regiments—the whole of the main force they had 
chivvied together to bottle us up with. It was the best thing we 
did by a mile; and, as I told you, it wouldn’t have been half the 
clean-up it was if we’d had in the first place the powder to do it 
in the “ regular way.” If we had had the powder, we'd never have 
given Providence a chance, and, believe me, it was nothing but 
Providence that could have worked things round the way they 
finally came out. 

“You see, it was this way,’ went on Radovitch, settling back 
comfortably and smiling the pleased smile of reminiscence that 
sits on the face of a man who recalls events in which he has taken 


1 Through the courtesy of the Crown Prince of Serbia, the writer, on his sub- 
sequent visit to Salonika, was granted an interview with the Intelligence Officer 
in question, and expects shortly to have permission to write a complete account 
of what was undoubtedly not only one of the most daring, but also one of the most 
successful exploits of the war. 
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keen pride and enjoyment, ‘the most open approach to our moun- 
tain country was by the gorge up which ran the cart-road. There 
was a good-sized area of watershed draining out this way, so that 
the little river running through the gorge was a pretty powerful 
stream, even in low water—a good bit bigger than the old Firehole 
in Yellowstone Park. This river flowed out of the main mass of 
the mountains into a fine bowl of an uplands valley, and then on 
out of that, through a rough range of foothills, in another gorge. 
a At the head of this last gorge is a natural site to store water, and 

as there—as a project of an old Government reclamation scheme that 

' had been held up half-way for lack of money to go on with—a 

a high dam had been built which backed up a deep, narrow lake four 
er or five miles long. 

4 ‘ The Austrians had a small force in the little village in the valley 
of the lake, and patrolled four or five miles of the cart-road into the 
mountains, but the main lot of them were camped below the second 
gorge in an open, triangle-shaped valley that ran up from the plain 
to the foothills. It was a good, safe, healthy, well-drained camp, 
well above the top marks of spring high-water. The only threat 

; to it was the lake behind the dam in the valley above, but, un- 
"i luckily for them, they didn’t know all the facts about that dam. 
‘The truth was that this dam was built to hold up a lake half 
! again as deep as the one then there, but poor engineering and scamp 
l contracting combined to make it too weak to stand the pressure up 
to the level intended. The English engineer who came to inspect 
l 










































it put a mark about two-thirds of the way un, and warned that it 
wouldn’t be safe to ever let the water rise above that height. As 
a precaution, it had been the custom every February or March, 
before the spring thaw came, to drain off the water of the lake during ‘ 
the month or two before the run-off was the greatest, so that there 
was plenty of margin against the floods shoving up the level above 
the danger-point. The Austrians were good enough engineers to 
know that it was a rotten dam, but they didn’t seem to have the 
sense to start lowering the water level before the spring freshets 
set in. 
‘Of course we didn’t have to sit up nights to figure what a 
1 break in the dam—if only it came sudden enough—would do to 
the main Austrian camp; but the contriving of ways and means 
to bring about that “ sudden break ’’ seemed to have us guessing 
from the first. The simple and natural thing would have been to 
try and work down a couple of raiding parties on either side of 
VOL, XLV.—NO, 266, N.S. 11 
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the lake, rush the guards at the dam with knives (as we did later 
at the bridge I told you of), plant two or three charges of dyna- 
mite, touch off the fuses, and beat it back to the hills. If we’d 
had enough powder, probably that’s the thing we’d have tried, 
but with what success it’s hard to say. The chances against 
anything like a “clean job” were anywhere from ten to fifty to 
one. In the first place, there was the chance of some of the 
raiders running into an Austrian patrol or sentry and starting some- 
thing before they ever got nearthedam. Then there was the chance 
that the rush at the dam might not go off quietly enough to keep 
from bringing the force in the village down on us and making it 
hopeless to try and place the powder, even if we had cleaned up the 
guards. Or, if we did get the powder placed, there was the chance 
that we might fail to explode it (as happened at the bridge) ; or 
even if it did explode, it was no cinch that the dam would go all at 
once, or that the camp below wouldn’t be warned in time to get 
clear. Yes, I’m sure it was a good fifty-to-one that one of these 
things would have upset the apple-cart if we’d happened to be in 
shape to try and do the job withdynamite. And once we’d showed 
our hand, of course, the Austrians had only to let the water out of 
the lake or move the lower camp, and the game was up for good. 

‘But the hundred or so sticks of forty per cent. “giant ” we 
had in stock were out of the question to tackle the job with, and so 
no move was made that might have stirred the enemy’s suspicions 
of what we had in pickle for him. So, far from taking any pre- 
cautions as the flood season approached, he only let the water go 
on rising in the lake and extended the main camp a hundred yards 
nearer the river. We talked over a hundred plans in the long 
winter nights, but it was not till the snow began to turn slushy 
at noonday, along towards the middle of March, that we hit on 
one that seemed to promise a chance of success. _ 

‘ We had been hoping all along that the Austrians might let the 
water go on piling up behind the dam until it gave way, but it was 
not till one day when our scouts brought word that the sluices had 
now been opened, with the evident intention of holding the lake 
at a level which they figured at about ten feet above the danger- 
point, that it occurred tous that we might do something to help 
the good work along. Nobody ever recalled afterwards whose 
idea it was, but a dozen of us—officers and men together, in the 
Serbian fashion—suddenly found ourselves waving our arms and 
getting red in the face discussing a plan for building a little dam 
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of our own, backing up as big a lakeful of water behind it as we 
could, and then turning it loose on the big lake below at the crest 
of the spring floods. If any of us had had any engineering sense 
we'd have known that we couldn’t build—with no tools but a few 
axes and spades, and no materials but what nature had put there 
—a dam in a year big enough to be of any use, let alone in a 
month. But having no sense to speak of in things of that kind, 
we went ahead with the job, and, with the luck of fools, pulled 
it off. 

‘There was a fine site for a dam at the upper end of the cart- 

road gorge, where it looked as though a solid barrier thirty feet 
high would back up a lake something like three-quarters of a mile 
long and from a quarter to half a mile wide. We began by building 
a “crib” of pine-trunks thirty feet wide—which was to be filled 
with boulders and gravel. On our pencil plan of it, it was to be 
heavily buttressed from below, and slope from both sides till it was 
only ten feet wide at the top. Our idea was to make it as much 
like a fort as possible, so that if the Austrians piped it off from an 
aeroplane they would think we were only working on defences. A 
hole was to be left in the middle for the river to flow out through, 
as we didn’t intend to store water till the big rains and thaws set in. 
As it was rainy or windy every day from the time we started to work, 
the Austrians—as far as we ever knew—did no flying over the moun- 
tains, so that we had no worry on that score. 

‘Upwards of five hundred husky Serbs can do a deal of work, 
but it didn’t take more than three days of log-rolling and rock- 
packing to show that—even at the pace we were hitting it—that 
hundred-yard-long, thirty-feet-high dam wouldn’t be finished before 
the next season, and that, even if we did get it done some time, 
the stuff we were putting in it was too loose to stop water. It was 
at this stage of things that I had my big idea. I had worked in 
hydraulic mines in the West, and while we had nothing to rig up a 
pipe and nozzle from, there was a chance to divert a little mountain 
torrent that came tumbling down from the snows only a few yards 
below our dam site. Why not, I suggested, build up only a narrow 
crib of boulders and pine logs to act as a barrier, and then bring 
over this little torrent—it was flowing about a hundred miner’s 
inches at this time—and let it sluice down the loose “ conglom- 
erate” from the four-hundred-foot-high cliff through which it 
flowed? Because no one had anything else to offer, we decided 
to try the thing. 
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‘We used up a good half of our poor little store of powder in 
making the cut to bring over the stream, but the job was mostly easy 
digging, and we finished itin three days. My young “ hydraulic ” 
sure tore down a lot of rock and gravel, but, as we couldn’t rig 
up anything to confine it properly, it only spread out in a big 
“fan,” which in turn was sluiced away by the river. That fairly 
stumped us, and when on top of it a big storm came on and brought 
down a flood that washed away all our cribbing, we chucked up in 
disgust our project of ‘harnessing nature” against the Austrian 
and began to plan raids again. 

‘ All that night it rained cats and dogs, and when I looked out 
of my hut the next morning the river was over its banks and hump- 
ing it like a “locoed” mustang. But the funny thing was that 
the cascade from the little stream we had diverted seemed to have 
disappeared. At first I thought it had bucked its way back into 
its old channel, but when I went down to look I found that it had 
been “swallowed” up by the cliff. Five times as big as on the 
night before, it came tumbling down over an up-ended stratum of 
slate, to disappear in a foamy yellow-white spout into a deep crack 
it had sluiced into the soft “ conglomerate.” At the bottom of the 
cliff it came boiling out from under the angling slate-layer in a 
stream that looked to be about equal parts of gravel and water. 
My baby “ hydraulic ” had evidently undermined a sloping section 
of the cliff for a hundred feet or more, and only the tough slate 
stratum was staving off a big cave-in. How big a cave-in it was 
going to be, and what it was going to lead to, I never guessed. 

‘ The warm rain kept plugging down all day, and was still pelting 
hard when I went to sleep that night. Towards morning I was 
waked up with a roar a hundred times louder than any snow-slide 
I ever heard, and then came a jar that rocked the whole valley. I 
felt sure a piece of the cliff had come down, but didn’t have the 
least hunch that anything like what the first daylight showed up 
had come off. The first thing I saw as the dark slacked off was the 
shimmer of a flat stretch of water in the bottom of the valley, a 
lake—just as if it had been dropped from the sky—right where we'd 
been trying to start one ourselves. 

‘ The cliff had broken back a couple of hundred feet or more all 
the way to the top, and in falling had piled up clear across the head 
of the gorge. On the near side it was about one hundred and 


fifty feet high ; on the farther side something like sixty. 
‘With the rain still pouring pitchforks and the snow melting all 
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over the mountains, water was coming down at a rate that had 
the lake rising at the rate of two feet an hour all morning, and 
better than half that fast even when it began to spread out over 
the valley floor in the afternoon. The storm kept right on for 
three days. The second morning there was twenty-five feet of 
water at the dam, on the third forty feet, and on the fourth near to 
fifty. The lake by this time was both bigger and deeper than the 
one we'd planned to make ourselves. 

‘ By good luck the streams ramping down from the mountains 
into the gorge below the slide kept two or three times its average 
flow in the river, and so the Austrians—who didn’t know its habits 
very well—failed to notice that anything unusual had come off up 
stream. Our scouts reported that the water in the lower lake had 
not risen much, and that it seemed to stand at about fifteen feet 
above the danger mark. The Austrians, they said, did not appear 
to be paying any more attention to the dam than usual. 

“We were hoping that the storm would hold until enough water 
was backed up to bust the dam on its own, but when it began to 
clear on the fourth day it was plain the best way out of it was to give 
the thing a push on our own account. We didn’t have a hundredth 
of enough “ giant ” to do the job, so had to rig the best makeshift 
we could by turning the still husky stream of my “ hydraulic ” right 
along the sloping top of the slide and off down into the gorge. 

“It was about midday when we set it sluicing, and all afternoon 
it licked off the loose earth as if it was sugar. By dark half the 
near end of the slide had slushed away, and the wall that still held 
was beginning to bulge and cave with the seep forced through from 
the other side. Half an hour later our pitch-pine torches showed the 
water bubbling through all the way along, and we knew it was time 
for us to clear out. It was none too soon either, for the last man 
was just out of the way, when a heavy sort of rolling-grind started, 
and then—whouf !—out she went. 

‘T’ve been in “ Yankee Jim’s ” Canyon of the Yellowstone when 
the flood behind the break-up of the ice-jam in the lake came down, 
but that was a rat-a-tat to the roar that sounded now. The moun- 
tains themselves were shaking, and the movement started the 
“hanging ” snow-slides all the way down the gorge. It must have 
been a racket like that when the world was made. The lake was 
drained of all but mud in ten minutes, and it must have been about 
twice that long before a new sound broke in—a roar so deep that 
it seemed to almost be a rumbling from under the earth. But we 
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knew that it was the big dam going—that our work was done for 
that night. 

‘The next morning at daybreak every man in shape to stand 
the climb over a mountain path we knew—the road down the gorge 
had been scoured out clean—dropped'down from three sides on the 
little Austrian force in the village where the dam had been, and 
killed or captured the whole bunch. Then we pushed on to the top 
of the foothills looking down to the plain. Where the main Austrian 
camp had been was a slither of smooth mud, dotted with the stumps 
of snapped-off trees ; and just that, and no more, was all we could 
see as far as our eyes could reach. 

‘ And just so,’ cried Radovitch, leaping to his feet and shaking 
a fist toward the serrated sky-line to the northeast, beyond which 
ran the roads to Monastirand Prilep and Uskub ; ‘ just so, when 
the time comes, will the whole —— —— herd of the swine be 
swept out of Serbia ! ’ 
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GEORGINA LLOYD. 
BY LADY POORE. 


KATHLEEN was a factory girl of eighteen, the only child of a drunken 
stevedore and a happy-go-lucky factory hand at Blackmouth. 
Both her parents were under forty, and both were Irish, but Mrs. 
Mahony was sober, and Kathleen had inherited from her mother 
honesty and sobriety as well as a pair of Irish eyes framed in curving 
black lashes and ‘ put in with a dirty finger.’ 

On Easter Monday, 1910, Petty Officer Thomas Stockdale 
first saw Kathleen’s eyes. His ship, H.M.S. Ulysses, had come into 
the Mersey and lay at anchor, an object of admiration to susceptible 
youths of seafaring blood, for whom His Majesty’s Navy presented 
attractions unequalled in the Merchant Service. The girls of 
Blackmouth were also susceptible, and the men of the Ulysses 
were openly admired by the Lancashire lasses thronging the railway 
station in their holiday finery. Petty Officer Thomas Stockdale 
was waiting for the train to take him to a distant suburb where an 
unknown aunt resided. Kathleen, one of an excursion party of 
factory hands, had dropped her ticket, and while she ran hither 
and thither searching for it a cruel official slammed the carriage 
doors and the heavy train moved out of the station. The girl 
stopped dead ; the corners of her mouth drooped, and big tears 
welled up and overflowed. Her day was over before it had well 
begun, her friends gone, her money spent ; and even if she should 
find her ticket she could no longer join the party to which she 
belonged. Stockdale, standing close to the spot where she had 
halted, was quick to perceive what had happened. He perceived 
also that her eyes were like drowned cornflowers, her dark lashes 
heavy with little crystal beads and her white lids unreddened. Her 
old blue serge coat and skirt were far from being, in her sight, festal 
garments, but her hat was undeniably becoming ; she wore a penny 
bunch of violets in her jacket and, for a wonder, the buttons on her 
boots equalled in number the button-holes provided for them. Now 
Stockdale was not what he would have termed a lady’s man at this 
time, and it was with a courage most surprising to himself that he 
advanced and asked with admirable formality, ‘Can I be of any 
assistance to you, Miss?’ Kathleen gulped back her tears and 
answered tremulously, ‘ You can not, sir. Me day’sdonefor. I’m 
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after losing me ticket, an’ I'll be going home.’ Stockdale cleared 
his throat. ‘Is your home close by, Miss?’ ‘’Tis a good step, 
then,’ replied Kathleen, ‘an’ I had but the money for me ticket, 
for the picnic was clubbed up for a while ago, so there’s no tram 
for me.’ Stockdale’s courage was augmented by this artless con- 
fession. ‘If you'll allow me, Miss, I’ll take pleasure in escorting 
you.’ Kathleen’s eyes were not now dimmed by tears, and she 
took a good look at the man’s honest face before she answered. 
She was not so artless as to be unable to distinguish between 
grey and white. ‘Thank you kindly,’ she said, ‘me mother’ll be 
pleased to see you.’ 

Stockdale was somewhat shocked by Mrs. Mahony’s appearance. 
She was keeping her bank holiday at home and in négligé, while 
Mahony kept his in the public-house of his choice. The little 
house was undeniably dirty, and a one-eyed cat with a minimum of 
fur lay before the fire on the flannel petticoat Mrs. Mahony had 
carelessly discarded owing to the warmth of the spring day. Kath- 
leen saw in this no reason for embarrassment, but conversation 
flagged, and Stockdale presently took his leave, though not without 
asking if he might have the pleasure of a walk with Miss Mahony 
on the following Saturday. 

It is generally admitted that the most level-headed men lose 
their equilibrium and their sense of proportion with greater com- 
pleteness when they lose their hearts than do less reasonable 
mortals. Of course they have more to lose, and there is something 
pathetic in this overthrow when the man is as sound, as law-abiding 
and as intelligent as Tom Stockdale. He had been a Greenwich 
Hospital schoolboy,and that means that he had received an excellent 
education in a place where naval discipline fosters a high standard 
of honest efficiency. His widowed mother, a woman of refinement 
and character, had stood for love and home and comfort until her 
death robbed him of all three and left the tendrils of an affectionate 
nature waving unsecured in the air. A few months Jater he met 
Kathleen, and the tendrils were caught in the trellis of her wet 
eyelashes. His was a short wooing. In less than a month he 
returned from Chatport to make Kathleen his wife. That she was 
utterly undomestic, casual about time, money, and cleanliness, 
and, worse still in his eyes, a Roman Catholic, mattered nothing 
to this man so vastly her superior in tradition and training. It 
sufficed that she was honest and lovely. 

The four-roomed house (with a wash-house) at Gratton, a 
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useful but undistinguished quarter of Chatport, would have been 
the pride and joy of a well-brought-up English girl. To Kathleen 
its spotless spruceness appeared unfriendly. Oilcloth abounded, 
the chairs were unyielding, and she compared the white window- 
curtains of Nottingham lace with the stained red rep of her old home, 
to the disadvantage of the former. Stockdale, now at the Naval 
Barracks, had spent all his savings on making this irreproachable 
nest for a girl brought up in a rookery, hoping indeed that it would 
be a potent and inspiring object lesson to her. Their first quarrel 
was caused by Kathleen’s inability to boil potatoes. Stockdale 
lost his temper and told his wife he had supposed any Irishwoman 
could cook the food upon which her ancestors had been mainly 
nourished. He was tired and had been unfairly used that day 
by a blustering Warrant Officer younger than himself. Kathleen 
swore and Kathleen wept. The swearing shocked her husband, 
but the tears were dried with his own handkerchief, since Kath- 
leen’s, albeit it was late in the week, were still in the wash-tub over 
which he bad stumbled on entering the kitchen. Her untidiness 
worried him, her unpunctuality maddened him, and as the months 
went by her beauty and affection lost their power, so that the Depdt 
Canteen! became a refuge and solace in the hours he had hoped 
to spend at home. 

The baby came in February—a plain sandy-haired infant that 
wailed half the night and was rarely clean enough to kiss. Had 
Stockdale not been promoted to Chief Petty Officer soon afterwards 
he would have found it hard to keep out of debt, for Kathleen 
proved the worst manager in Gratton, and when he ‘ went foreign ’ 
in the Crown in May he told her plainly that he would not be 
responsible for her debts if she failed to keep house on the liberal 
allotment made out to her. Kathleen, on her side, formed masses 
of good resolutions and loved her husband with all her heart, but 
she appeared incapable of understanding the need for cleanliness, 
regularity, and economy which meant so much to him. She never 
learnt to sew or cook ; she fed the baby on tinned pineapple, currant 
biscuits, and tea, and regarded its frequent ailments as divinely 
pre-ordained and therefore inevitable. 

The Crown was a happy ship, and Stockdale, no longer harassed 
by domestic annoyances, did well in her. Kathleen as a corre- 
spondent was surprisingly successful. She used no conventional 


1 Recreation rooms at R.N. Barracks, where food and drink are sold under 
proper supervision, 
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tags, never wasting paper in hoping ‘this finds you as well as it leaves 
me,’ but poured out the gossip of the street and the doings of the 
baby with a seasoning of humour by no means lost on her superior 
but appreciative husband, who very soon found himself replying 
with a zest which astonished him. 

By valiant efforts Kathleen lived within her means. If she had 
too many luxuries one week she starved herself the next. From 
time to time she cobbled up the rents in the Nottingham lace 
curtains and went so far as to slap the cat when it made a bed of 
her best hat left invitingly on the hard sitting-room sofa. Her 
training of little Peter left much to be desired. He was as dis- 
obedient as he was intelligent, and he was not clean from top to toe 
more than once a week. The months passed monotonously, but 
not unhappily, for Kathleen. A friendly old priest kept an eye 
upon her, and she never neglected her church. Steady she certainly 
was, and though her women friends were not of the best class, not 
one of them could tempt her to take a drop of spirits nor yet to 
join them in such outings as her conscience warned her would 
lead to trouble. She had the armour of the good Irish Catholic 
—an armour that defends the virtue of a lonely young woman as 
effectually as do convent walls. 

Stockdale had written from Gibraltar that the Crown was due 
at Chatport to pay off in the first week of March 1913, and Kathleen 
had resolved to make the house and Peter shine with cleanliness in 
honour of her husband’s return. She attacked her task with more 
zeal than method, and while Peter sat exposed to a bitter east 
wind on the dirty doorstep she splashed water over the grimy 
floors, dislodged the largest of the cobwebs, and essayed to polish 
the furniture with a damp cloth. Fair weather had favoured the 
Crown, and a meddling sprite put down Stockdale’s name among 
the first to go ashore, so that he reached Laburnum Grove Terrace 
to find little Peter sneezing on the doorstep and a smutty and 
dishevelled Kathleen penned into the front room behind the barri- 
cade of furniture she had pushed into the tiny passage-hall. The 
moment was not auspicious, but Stockdale made the best of the 
situation, and after he had kissed his wife over the top of the 
chiffonier and eaten, for want of more suitable food, a sweet biscuit 
(the possession of which was vociferously disputed by his son), he 
pulled off his coat and waistcoat, rolled up his shirt-sleeves, and 
took active command of the house-cleaning. 

Sustained effort was distasteful to Kathleen, and very soon her 
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husband, tiring of the discomforts of home, reverted to the Depdt 
Canteen. Then an old captain of his became Admiral Superin- 
tendent and took Stockdale for his coxswain. Admiral Rankin, 
who had known him when he had been living with his widowed 
mother, supposed him still a bachelor, and Stockdale, unwilling 
that the trim maidservants at Dockyard House should discover 
the existence of his untidy wife, posed successfully as an unmarried 
man. It was not only at Dockyard House that he was so regarded, 
for he had notes and messages to carry for Mrs. Rankin to houses 
where other neat maids looked upon him with approval, and before 
long he had achieved a dangerous popularity with the fair sex. It 
was not always easy to keep on good terms with Mrs. Rankin’s 
maid, a Frenchwoman of mature age but considerable attraction, 
without losing the esteem of Mrs. Rankin’s Scottish cook, but 
Stockdale showed remarkable adroitness in his dealings with both 
ladies, and very soon made himself indispensable to the well-being 
of the entire household. Presently the Admiral made him his 
chauffeur and directed him to take up his quarters over the garage. 
It was believed that he spent the greater part of each Sunday in 
his home, whereas he kept tryst in conscientious rotation with no 
less than three parlourmaids residing in three widely separated 
suburbs of Chatport. At infrequent intervals he saw his wife, 
and his excuse of constant work as coxswain and chauffeur was 
ruefully accepted by Kathleen, whose spasmodic efforts to render 
herself and his home attractive grew fewer and fainter as time went 
on. Some who have never known the difference there can be 
between cleanliness and comfort and dirt and discomfort on small 
means will be ready enough to condemn such a man for neglecting 
his wife. Others with greater experience know that when ditt, 
not poverty, ‘comes in at the door love flies out at the window,’ 
and the contrast between the scene of Stockdale’s duty and that 
presented by his home explains, if it cannot excuse, his preferring 
duty tohome. A sailor of his type is apt to put cleanliness before 
godliness and the society of women of the superior servant class 
before that of a sweet-tempered slattern. And, besides this, he 
loved to please, and, being human, liked best to please the pleasing. 
For these reasons he fell. 


In cruelly cold December weather Peter’s little sister was born. 
Kathleen had not seen her husband for more than a month, and 
the district nurse pitied the lonely girl by whose bedside she had 
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watched through the small hours, for, though her patient had 
admitted that her husband was in Chatport, she would not have 
him summoned. 

The usual declaration of birth was sent in, and Kathleen was 
lying quietly with the week-old baby beside her when a loud rat-tat 
announced the arrival and precipitate entrance of a strange little 
man in spectacles, followed by three others equally strange and 
equally unexpected, who demanded an audience of mother and 
child. After some not unnatural demur the little hump-backed 
woman who was keeping house for her introduced the deputation, 
and to Kathleen the spectacled person addressed the following 
words : 

‘My municipal colleagues and I have called to congratulate 
you. We understand that yours is the first baby born in this ward 
since the Insurance Act Maternity Benefit came into force. It is 
my pleasure to hand you in their presence the five-pound note 
promised by myself—Alderman Perkins—to the mother of the 
child. I should wish, though I cannot enforce my views upon you, 
that she should be called Lloyd George after the noble statesman 
who will be for ever remembered as the Friend of Mothers, but 
perhaps you would prefer to name her Georgina, which certainly 
has a more feminine sound, and give her Lloyd for a second name.’ 

The bewildered convalescent stammered her thanks. She 
didn’t rightly know was Georgina a saint’s name or no, for it 
hadn’t the sound of it some way, but she’d ask Father O’Keefe’s 
opinion, and Georgina Lloyd it should be if he approved. 

The spectacled alderman was gratified, and after shaking 
Kathleen’s hand with shattering cordiality took his departure, 
followed by his municipal colleagues. The fourth visitor, to Mrs. 
Stockdale’s surprise, drew a pencil and writing pad from his pocket 
and sat down by the fire. ‘ There are a few particulars I should be 
glad to have, Madam,’ he said, ‘ but I won’t trouble you more than 
I can help. The name and rating of the infant’s father I have 
already secured, but I should like your maiden name and such 
details of your history as you are willing to give.’ ‘Indeed, then,’ 
said Kathleen, ‘ ’tis little I have to tell. Mename was Mahony— 
Kathleen Mahony—and I was born and bred at Blackmouth, but 
me parents are from Cork. I worked in a ropery at Blackmouth 
from the time I left the board school to the day I was married, four 
years ago come June.’ 

‘Your husband’s ship ?’ asked the scribbler. ‘Ship, is it ?’ 
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cried Kathleen ; ‘sure, ’tis the fine stiddy ship he has now. Cox: 
swain to the Admiral Superintendent, no less, an’ a good billet 
too, but not so soft either, for he’s the shover as well, an’ Herself 
has great depindence on him.’ 

‘Have you a photo of yourself, Mrs. Stockdale?’ ‘I have not, 
then, for I had but the three taken. Me husband has one, an’ me 
mother has one, an’ the third me little Pether got playin’ wid it 
an’ had it destroyed on me ere iver I could conthrol him. He’s 
a bold child, but he loves his mammy, an’ it was kissin’ it he was, 
an’ he just after atin’ the bit of bread an’ thracle for his breakfist.’ 

The strange man showed scant interest in Peter’s doings. 
‘Yes, yes,’ he said absently, as he jotted down the details he re- 
quired. ‘ But I’ll engage you can let me see a photo of your 
husband.’ ‘That’s himself,’ said Kathleen proudly, pointing to 
an inartistic enlargement over the mantelpiece. ‘Tall ?’ queried 
thestranger. ‘Head an’ shoulders over me, and a lovely clane skin 
an’ blue eyes ; foxy haired an’ keeps it as close as a mouse’s fur, 
or ’tis the lovely currls he’d be havin’. *Tis a quare thing now, 
the Gover’ment wants to know so much about us. Are ye after 
puttin’ down Pether’s age ? Three year come Feb’ry.’ 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Stockdale. That’s all I require,’ said the 
reporter, returning his pencil to its sheath. ‘Now I must be 
toddling, for this must go in by one o’clock. Good day.’ 

Nurse had paid her morning call on the following day, and the 
room was fresh and tidy when the knocker announced a visitor, 
and a tall girl, well dressed and good looking, was brought upstairs 
by Miss Pickup. 

“I’ve seen the Herald,’ began the girl, ‘ and I couldn’t wait an 
hour till I’d seen you. I don’t know how much you know, but 
it’s not likely your husband’s conduct will surprise you. He and I 
have been walking out these three months, and I thought him such 
a gentlemanly man. I’d never have gone with a common blue- 
jacket, but the peaked cap is quite another thing. And now there’s 
all this in the paper, and I see it’s true. Oh, I could tear his eyes 
out, the deceiver—and all my fellow-servants knowing .it.’ Here 
the breathless speaker burst into loud sobbing, while Kathleen, 
dazed and speechless, looked on. ‘ But I'll be your friend,’ panted 
the girl; ‘I'll go to the Admiral Superintendent himself, and Mr. 
Stockdale shall get the boot. . . . I’ll see he loses his rating and 
his stripes. . . . I’ll be asister to you, you poor deceived creature. 
. . . We'll stand shoulder to shoulder. ... We'll down him 
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properly ’; and the speaker raved herself into a frenzy of hysterics. 
Here the little hump-backed woman listening at the foot of the 
stairs judged it prudent to intervene, and with admirable courage 
dashed cold water from a jug over the sufferer, to the detriment of 
hat, veil, and feather boa. Then, seizing her by the arm, Miss 
Pickup literally dragged her from the room. But Kathleen had 
fainted, and Miss Pickup’s efforts to restore her were long in bring- 
ing her back to a consciousness full of shame and pain. 

It was fortunate that Kathleen’s champion had had the presence 
of mind to lock the front door after ejecting the frantic parlourmaid, 
but the latter had managed to push a package of Stockdale’s 
letters through the letter slit, and these fell in a confused cataract 
on the oilcloth, to be presently collected and put away in the 
chiffonier by Miss Pickup. Hardly an hour had passed before 
another young woman arrived on an errand similar to that which 
had brought the first disturber of poor Kathleen’s peace, but with 
her Miss Pickup parleyed through the letter-slit, and in due course 
another packet of correspondence was shoved in before its late 
owner, foiled and furious, passed down a street awakening to the 
fact that something was up at Number 17. 

The district nurse, summoned in haste, found Kathleen feverish 
and distressed, the baby wailing, and little Miss Pickup flustered 
and anxious. ‘ Her husband must be sent for,’ said Nurse. ‘She 
will be seriously ill unless something is done. Surely the man isn’t 
so heartless that he’d be unkind to her in her present state.’ So 
a neighbour’s boy was promised twopence if he would bring an 
answer toa message to Stockdale. It was written on the last remain- 
ing sheet of the sixpenny package of ‘ fancy ’ note paper that had 
furnished Stockdale’s home letters while he was in the Crown. 
‘Your wife is far from well,’ wrote Nurse, ‘and has been much 
upset to-day by an incident which only you can explain. Both she 
and the baby, now eight days old, will suffer if you fail to come 
at once.’ 

Now Stockdale had been out all the morning with Mrs. Rankin 
and was washing the car when Billy Hodges appeared at the back 
door of Dockyard House. ‘Is Mr. Stockdale in ?’ he inquired of 
the kitchen-maid. ‘Don’t know such a person,’ answered the 
girl with a toss of her head, ‘ an’ don’t want to.’ Billy was con- 
founded. ‘Ain’t ’e the coxswain?’ he asked. ‘He may be,’ 
replied the kitchenmaid darkly, ‘ but none of us has the pleasure 
of his acquaintance,’ and slammed the door. It seemed unfair 
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to Billy that he should be defrauded of his twopence, so he tore 
up the note and ran home whistling to tell Miss Pickup that 
Stockdale would send an answer when he came in. 

The car was cleaned, and after a swift sprucing up the hungry 
coxswain presented himself in the kitchen. ‘Well, Cookie,’ he 
cried cheerfully to the broad back of Robina McTaggart busy over 
the range, ‘got a bit o’ comfort for a frozen shover ?’ ‘Cookie 
turned a very red face towards him and, pointing a plump fore- 
finger at the astonished coxswain, cried dramatically, ‘ Away with 
ye out o’ my kitchen, an’ never let me clap eyes on ye again, ye 
false, deludin’ villain, ye.’ For a moment Stockdale believed, 
and hoped, that Robina had been drinking. Her next words 
undeceived him. ‘Go back to yer wife an’ child, ye bigamy !’ 
Then, snatching up the newspaper from a side table, she thrust 
it in his face. ‘Read that, ye false pretender!’ He read the 
paragraph to which her finger pointed : 


‘The first baby to be born in Gratton Minor Ward under the new 
Insurance Act entered this troubled world three days ago. The 
munificence of our respected townsman Alderman Perkins had 
already provided a dowry for Miss Georgina Lloyd Stockdale, of 
17 Laburnum Grove Terrace, Gratton, the residence of the fortunate 
infant’s parents. Her mother is a beautiful Hibernian, née Miss 
Kathleen Mahony, of Blackmouth, where her parents, natives of 
Cork, reside. Georgina’s father, C.P.O. Thomas Stockdale, a noble 
specimen of the British Blue, is coxswain to the Admiral Superin- 
tendent. We offer our felicitations to the lucky infant—born, so 
to say, with a five-pound note in her mouth—and also to her parents, 
whose happy union has already been blessed with an intelligent and 
healthy olive branch of the sterner sex.’ 


Stockdale dropped the paper on the floor and passed like a 
sleep-walker bereft of thought or feeling through the warm kitchen 
and stone-paved passage into the bitter wind. Then his duty, not 
to his wife but to Admiral Rankin, gave him pause, and he made 
his way slowly to the office where the Admiral Superintendent was 
at work. ‘Come in,’ said the Admiral, in response to Stockdale’s 
sharp rap. ‘ What is it, Stockdale?’ ‘I’m in trouble, sir. All 
me own fault.’ ‘I’ve heard ; and it 7s your own fault. You seem 
to have played the fool pretty thoroughly. But I’m sorry for you, 
and sorry to lose you, for you’ve done well by me. I don’t want 
to know the circumstances that led to all this. Your folly in 
keeping your marriage dark has nothing to do with the Service, and 
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I won’t stand in your way. It’s plain that a shore billet of this 
sort is no place for you. Go back to your wife and tell her you’re 
sorry, and then make a fresh start. Good-bye.’ ‘ Very good, sir. 
Thauk you, sir.’ Stockdale saluted and left the office. He halted 
to draw a deep breath when he found himself outside, and then, 
with teeth set and hands clenched, took his way to the Gratton tram 


waiting at the Dockyard Gate. 


‘No, Kathleen. It’s no use. I’m not coming back to you. 
I don’t want to, and I can’t understand why you ask it. It would 
only be the same story over again. Dirt and discomfort for me 
and hard words for you. We made a big mistake in marrying, and 
I’ve made plenty more since, but I sweaz I’ve been only playing 
with fire and burnt nothing but my. own fingers.’ ‘ Indeed, thin,’ 
sobbed Kathleen, ‘ ’tis I that am heart-scalded because of you. 
Go, since ye’re fixed to go, but take one look at the innocent girleen 
that’s brought the trouble on us. Wait now till she opens the 
pretty eyes of her, like weeshy blue lakes, an’ shaddas on them from 
the long curly lashes. . . . Ah, be aisy now, Tom darlin’; I’m not 
blamin’ ye, nor ye needn’t be blamin’ me either. Sorra a know I 
knew what the newspaper fella was afther. Sure he med out 
"twas for Gover’mint he was asking thim questions, the dirty 
schemer.” 

The baby opened her eyes. They were Kathleen’s eyes over 
again, and Kathleen’s husband turned from their innocent gaze 


and fled. 


It was long before Kathleen grew strong again, but Miss Pickup’s 
rather gruff tenderness helped her to reconstruct her little world and 
face the curious eyes of the neighbours. She muddled along with 
two children much as she had muddled along with one. Stockdale 
had increased her allotment, but the house was dirtier than ever 
when Miss Pickup was no longer in charge, and Kathleen never 
tried now to mend the window curtains, in whose grimy folds little 
Peter would wrap himself with his round red head poked through 
the largest hole, playing that he was a fly in a spider’s web. 

War broke out, and Kathleen spent a halfpenny daily on a 
morning paper. For nights after the Vulture, Stockdale’s ship, 
was torpedoed, she could not sleep for seeing the faces of drowned 
sailors ; but she never saw Tom’s. Day after day she went down 
to the Town Hall to see the lists of saved, holding Peter’s elusive 
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hand, and carrying the blue-eyed Georgina rolled in a stained white 
shawl. She was actually standing on the pavement not many 
yards from the goal of her daily pilgrimage when a small party of 
bluejackets, heavy footed and unsmiling, came up the road from 
the railway station. 

‘Who are they, sir ?’ asked Kathleen of a policeman, for her 
eyes were misty. ‘Vulture survivors,’ was the answer. ‘ Vultures / 
Oh, God in Heaven !’ whispered Kathleen, and, sick with appre- 
hension, she scanned the tired faces of the men as they passed on 
their way to the Depot. Tom was among them, but he never 
looked her way. The chill October wind blew colder, and, feeling 
in her pocket for pennies as she went, Kathleen tottered to ‘the 
tram just drawing up at the Town Hall corner. All night she 
tossed feverishly on her bed, and as soon as Peter was dressed next 
morning he was despatched to fetch Miss Pickup from her lodging 
over the way. 

While the little woman cooked and washed and cared for mother 
and children, Kathleen lay in bed fretting and thinking. Why 
should not Miss Pickup lodge with her instead of over the way ? 
She should be rent free, and free also to carry on her work of ‘ nurse- 
tending ’ in the neighbourhood, which would enable her to pay for 
her board. They were tried friends now, and Miss Pickup’s uncouth 
figure had no terrors for the children she had known and loved from 
their birth. Her standard of cleanliness and order was very superior 
to Kathleen’s. Perhaps, thought the girl, she might learn from 
her to be a better housekeeper and bring the children up so well 
that some day, when she was herself dead and gone, their father 
might not be ashamed to claim them. Whatever happened, they 
must not be sent to her mother at Blackmouth to lead the squalid 
life she was coming to regard as the source of all her troubles. The 
acceptance of her plan with a certain reserve by Miss Pickup, to 
whom dirt was personally and professionally distasteful, brought 
new life to Kathleen. Since the disastrous incident of the previous 
December she had shrunk from the company of her former friends 
and acquaintances, and she had been lonely beyond telling. New 
resolutions strengthened with a renewed interest in life, and under 
Miss Pickup’s tuition she passed somewhat painfully through an 
apprenticeship in house-cleaning and cooking, washing and sewing. 
At first she went out but little, and always in fear or hope that she 
might see her husband. But when the name on her allotment 
paper changed from that of the Depét ship to H.M.S. Clytemnesira, 
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based on another port, she neither hoped nor feared to meet him, 
and did her daily work and took her daily outing with the children 
undisturbed and uninspired. 

Only once had Tom heard of her, and that was through an old 
‘townie’ who chanced to be his shipmate in the Clytemnestra. 
‘ Miss Pickup saw my old dutch through with her last,’ he had said. 
‘She tells me the little woman’s living with Mrs. Stockdale now, 
and between the two of them that house is the best kept in all 
Gratton, and the children match the house. There’s mostly faulis 
on both sides, Tom, but now your missus has cleaned her side of the 
slate you should let bygones be bygones and kiss and make friends.’ 
Tom had only grunted in reply, but the news stirred him and he 
began to think he’d ‘ maybe’ drop in at Number 17 next time he 
got ‘a bit o’ leaf.’ He was tired of having no home to go to. 

Month followed month ; Peter was going to school every day, 
and little Georgina becoming prettier with every tooth and steadier 
on her feet after every tumble, when the Battle of Jutland was 
fought, and Kathleen again joined the piteously expectant throng 
of wives and mothers gathered daily before the Town Hall. She 
returned home one morning relieved and thankful after seeing 
Tom’s name among the saved, to find the distracted wife of a 
badly-scalded petty officer on the doorstep. ‘I’ve come for Miss 
Pickup,’ said the woman. ‘ Little Bobby’s in bed with the croup, 
an’ I’ve had a notice from the hospital telling me to go up quick, 
for me husband’s that bad, an’ there’s no one like Miss Pickup for 
minding a sick child.’ ‘ Miss Pickup’s out,’ said Kathleen, ‘ but 
I'll mind him, an’ welcome, though I’ve never seen croup. You’re 
not strong enough to be carrying that big lump of a girl, woman 
dear. Lave her wid me.’ ‘He’s never seen her,’ faltered the 
woman, ‘an’ maybe he never might if I didn’t take her with me 
to the hospital.’ ‘Sure, that’s herself now!’ cried Kathleen, as 
Miss Pickup came in sight. ‘She'll go to Bobby an’ take little 
Georgina wid her, an’ ’tis meself will go along to the hospital wid 
you an’ carry the baby.’ The overweighted arms gladly sur- 
rendered their burden to Kathleen, and on foot and by tram the 
two women, with the baby so soon to be fatherless, reached the 
great iron gates behind which so much pain and tragedy, such 
amazing fortitude and unexpected lightness of heart were to be 
found. ‘Go on in, you,’ said Kathleen, when they reached Ward 
B2, ‘an’ lave me sit in the passage wid the child till you’re ready 


for her.’ 
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Not many minutes passed before the woman returned, blind 
with tears, to take the baby to her father, but it was in Kathleen’s 
strong arms that the child was carried into the ward and gently 
deposited on the dying man’s bed. He could not touch the little 
girl—both hands were swathed in dressings—nor kiss her, for his 
mouth was bandaged too. His eyes, full of anguish, rested first 
on his wife’s face, and then on the rosy, crowing child’s. Kathleen, 
unable to look again, turned and made for the door. As she was 
passing the bed nearest the passage something made her look up. 
A big man, red-bearded and blue-eyed, lay there in the immobility 
of utter exhaustion, just as he had lain since they had brought him 
in three hours before. There were no bandages on his head or 
arms, no cradle was over his body or legs ; yet, but for his eyes, 
which rested on Kathleen, he might have been a corpse. A Sister 
was bending over him with a feeding-cup. Kathleen stood still 
and breathed quick, for the eyes were Tom’s, though the black 
rings round them, the red beard, and the deathly pallor were un- 
familiar. If she could but hear him speak. ‘ Drink this up,’ said 
the Sister with the feeding-cup. ‘ It will do you a world of good.’ 
The man did his best, and Kathleen waited and hoped, for she 
became every instant more certain that the bearded man was no 
other than Tom. Her blue serge coat and skirt and white blouse 
were neat and becoming ; so was the wide-brimmed straw hat that 
framed instead of extinguishing her small face, and the bunch of 
dark blue pansies she had bought off a barrow in High Street on 
her way home from the Town Hall seemed to intensify the colour of 
her eyes. Their black lashes were beaded with salt moisture, and 
she stood there flushing and paling, clasping and unclasping her 
hands and praying to all her saints that Tom would recognise her 
and say ‘the kind word’ for which she craved so desperately. 


The stimulant did its work well, and presently she heard the 
bearded man whisper, ‘Can I be of any assistance to you, Miss ?’ 

‘Thank ye kindly,’ Kathleen answered, realising in a flash that 
Tom’s awakening memory had carried him back to their first 
meeting at Blackmouth railway station, ‘ I’d be glad to rest meself,’ 
and, drawing up a chair to the bedside, she sat down. 

Very soon Tom’s hand crept feebly over the sheet to mect hers, 
‘Kathy,’ he murmured, ‘ Kathy, dear.’ 
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THE PARADISE OF AUTHORS. 
BY ALBERT G. LATHAM. 


My hand hovered uncertainly along the shelves of my bookcase, 
like a hawk before it stoops. It lingered above a small volume 
which—a few years back—was to have made something of a stir 
in the world, and didn’t. But with the contents of this particular 
book I was already familiar ; it could afford me no distraction in 
a languid hour, and brushing it lightly, but lovingly withal, my 
hand passed on. What bright spirit should I recall for an hour 
from the vasty deep to solace my idleness? I will not weary the 
reader with an inventory of the rejected. Suffice it that at length 
my hand made its pounce, and I carried off my quarry to my eyrie 
in the arm-chair. 

It was Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ Urne Buriall.’ I read my way 
languidly through his quaint fancies and echoing phrases, and 
paused upon this: ‘Since the brother of death daily haunts us 
with dying mementos, and time that grows old itself bids us hope 
of no long duration, Diuturnity is a dream and folly of expectation.’ 

I was strangely weary. I felt the book slipping from my nerve- 
less fingers. A numbing torpor invaded my senses. Which of 
the great twin brethren was visiting me? Was it the brother of 
Death ? Was it Death himself ? 


The green lawns were peopled with human forms, reclining at 
ease, or pacing about, some in solitary meditation, the greater 
number conversing in groups. It was like a fancy-dress party, 
for the costumes were of all countries and of all ages. But there 
was one disconcerting phenomenon. Ever and anon one of the 
denizens of the place would suddenly and mysteriously vanish, 
just as when a soap-bubble bursts in air; and ever and anon some 
new form would just as suddenly and mysteriously loom upon the 
vision. 

I became aware of a figure in snuff-coloured coat and knee- 
breeches, with silken stockings and silver shoe-buckles, who doffed 
his cap with grave courtesy on perceiving that I was looking at 
him, and spoke : 

‘You are a stranger here? Peregrina et advena ?’ 
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‘Even so,’ I replied, imitating his courtesy. ‘And if, as I 
conjecture, you are more familiar, I should esteem it a high 
favour 

‘I am no infrequent visitor. Haud familiaris vero, but no 
infrequent visitor. And I shall be most happy. You are dead, 
you know.’ 

It was death, then, that had surprised me at my reading. 
Beyond a passing chagrin, comparable to what one might feel at 
having to rise and quit the theatre at an interesting play before 
the fifth act, I experienced no sense of annoyance. I patiently 
awaited further enlightenment. 

‘ You have written a book ?’ my mentor continued. ‘ A book— 
or books, it may be ? ’ 

‘One book,’ I modestly acquiesced. ‘ Only one book, and that 
a little one.’ 

‘ And at this moment some one on earth is reading it. Just as 
some one is reading me. That is why we are here. For a dead 
author expects not, as do the vulgar, in leaden circumscriptions and 
irremeable Lethe of oblivion that solemn expergiscere and pyramid- 
shattering trumpet-peal of the final dilucule ; but as often as he is 
read upon earth doth fantastically enjoy a praelibation and anti- 
cipatory degustation of immortality in this delectable abode.’ 

“Oh yes, I see,’ I broke in. ‘And when the reader shuts the 
book ? 

‘ Acu tetigisti, you have touched the matter with a needle’s 
point. When the reader shuts the book, the author relapses 
straightway into the temporary annihilation and tenebrious uncon- 
sciousness of the dead. Or, that I may speak more briefly, he is 
snuffed out like a cand j 

And by a dramatic coincidence my interlocutor suited the action 
to the word. I was left alone. 

Not for long, however. Surely this sturdy form which came 
swinging down the brae, a Scotch bonnet on his head, a plaid flung 
over his shoulder, could be none other than— 

‘Robbie Burns!’ I exclaimed delightedly. 

“Mon, I’m dooms glad tae sae your face amangst us i’ the 
Elysian fields,’ came the cheery answer. ‘ But wha was that ye 
were forgatherin’ wi’, that flaffit oot the noo like a Jack o’ Lantern ?’ 

“He left me in the lurch before I had time to ask him. But I 
imagine it was Sir Thomas Browne.’ 

‘Ou aye, like eneuch. He flichters in amangst us whiles, an’ 
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then oot again, like auld baudrons at the ingle-nook. A glib- 
gabbit chiel eneuch, an’ no wantin’ i’ smeddum, gin he wadna 
deave ye sae wi’ his Latin blethers. That’s ae guid thing aboot 
thae cheap reprints o’ the classics. They bring us a wheen o’ guid 
company that we didna use tae see when I was first acquent wi’ 
the place. But come awa’ doon by the burn-side, an’ gie us your 
news. Hoo lang hae ye been deid ?’ 

‘Faith,’ I said, ‘ that is just what I should very much like to 
know myself. For aught I know, it may be an hour, or it may be 
a hundred years.’ 

‘Hoots, mon,’ came the good-natured answer, ‘ ye’ll no hae 
gaun that unco while wi’ fient a body tae read ye.’ 

‘ Judging by my experience on earth,’ I replied, with some little 
bitterness, ‘I might well have gone unread for ever.’ 

‘Lord, mon, ye canna judge by your experience on airth! 
There’s some that gae jinkin’ roon’ here as gin they were lords 0’ the 
place as sune’s they’re weel rakit i’ the mools, an’ after a towmond 
or sae ye’se ne’er hae a blink o’ their faces again. An’ there’s ither 
—look at FitzGerald, Omar Khayyam, ye ken. Gin ye’ll believe me, 
fient a glimpse o’ the chiel’s face did I get till the ither day. Noo 
he comes daunderin’ in maist ilka day. An’ noo ye hae shawn your 
face amangst us, aiblins ye’ll sune be as forjeskit wi’ the place as 
T am mysel’.’ 

‘What!’ I exclaimed. ‘ You’re surely not tired of it already ?’ 

‘Haith, mon, I’m dooms weary o’t. The place isna what it’s 
ca't. Wad ye believe it ? There isna abune a score o’ lassies i’ the 
haill company ! An’ they’re that ill-faured! Mon, I haena been 
moved tae clink a pair o’ rhymes thegither sin’ first I came. 


‘ Apollo fears the lovely dears 

Wad owerset a’ Parnassus, O! 

His chosen lan’ he stocks wi’ man, 
But leeze me on the lasses, 0!’ 


I laughed so heartily at Robbie’s sally that I choked, and when 
I recovered my breath, Robbie was nowhere to be seen. 

And now, lest the reader should impute it to vanity that I report 
myself as having been on such a footing of familiarity with authors 
of such distinction, I had perhaps better say at once that nothing 
could have been more charming than the affability with which 
the really great writers condescended to engage in conversation 
with any the most insignificant of the new-comers, myself, for 
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example. Some of the lesser lights were occasionally a little testy 
at being buttonholed by a nobody. Martin Tupper, for example, 
was dancing on hot embers all the short time I was with him. But 
I did not take it amiss. To tell the truth, I for my part was barely 
courteous with him. The fact is, our tenure of existence in this 
new state was too uncertain to permit us with equanimity to waste 
the precious moments on small fry like ourselves. But with the 
really big men it was quite different. They had an eternity on 
their hands, and were only too thankful for a chat with anybody 
to while away the time. Why, I remember hobnobbing with Chaucer 
for a whole day, and as for Homer, I could scarcely shake him off ! 

Shakespeare was most charming. He, of course, since the 
English have overspread the globe, is never absent, night or day. 
It was whilst we were laughing together over the emendations of 
some of his German commentators that there stalked upon the scene 
a commanding figure, stern of face, clad in the toga of the imperator, 
his bald pate crowned with the laurel-wreath. 

‘Cogswouns !’ exclaimed my companion. ‘ How briskly Time 
doth foot it with us! So now the schools are taken up again.’ 

‘Why,’ said I, ‘ what on earth has imperial Caesar to do with 
the schools ? ’ 

‘Say, rather: What in Elysium would he do without them ?’ 
laughed the poet. ‘Time plays strange tricks with men’s clay. 
I have myself, as you remind me—in “ Macbeth,” was it not ?—traced 
the dust of Caesar to where it patches the hole in a rustic’s wattle- 
and-daub. But eternity plays stranger pranks with their souls. 
To think that imperial Caesar should now be at the beck and call 
of every puling schoolboy! During term-time he stalks amongst 
us in such semblance as he wore when his chariot bare him in triumph 
to the Capitol. But no sooner has the desk-lid closed with joyous 
thud upon the de bello Gallico than Caesar fades from amongst us 
like a ghost at cock-crow, and we see him no more till the black day 
summons back the unwilling schoolboy to his task. 


‘Imperial Cuesar, dead and turned to wind, 
In text-books immortality must find. 
That he, who played with Fate at double or quits, 
Should only live to whet a schoolboy’s wits ! ’ 


(I jotted down these lines surreptitiously on my shirt-cuff. 
A posthumous verse of Shakespeare was far too precious to be 
confided to a treacherous memory. It will thus find a place in 
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all future editions of his works which have any pretensions to 
completeness. ) 

And now I was aware of another beruffed figure pacing slowly 
towards us, sunk in a profound meditation. He raised his eyes as 
he approached us, flushed a little as his gaze fell upon my companion, 
and to my great amazement—for I had recognised him—he turned 
off at right-angles without deigning any further sign of recognition. 

‘Why,’ said I, ‘ I thought you were acquainted with Lord Bacon ? ’ 

“So I was,’ said the poet. ‘ But there hath of late grown up a 
strangeness between us. I have your busybodies on earth to thank 
for that. My Lord Chancellor hath got wind of the great Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy. Lord, what fools you mortals be! To 
think of my Lord Chancellor Bacon writing ‘“‘ Romeo and Juliet ” or 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’’!’ 

And the pdet (my Lord Chancellor being now out of ear-shot) 
went off into a hearty peal of laughter, in which I joined. Who 
would not laugh with Shakespeare ? 

‘But do you hurry after him. I see Mr. G. B.S.. w has just 
popped in for a moment. I have a crow to pluck with him, and 
IT may never have another chance.’ 

Thus dismissed from the Presence, I made haste to follow the 
retreating figure, and laid my hand upon his shoulder. 

‘My Lord of Verulam, if I mistake not,’ said I. 

It may be that my hand had been too familiar, for I was not a 
little puffed up by the terms on which I had hitherto been received 
by the immortals. Or it may be that I was suspect by reason of 
the company in which he had just seen me. Be this how it may, my 
Lord of Verulam bestowed on me no greeting save an icy stare. 

I was huffed, of course, but I pocketed my pride. ‘I do not 
for a moment flatter myself,’ I said, ‘ that my poor fame has reached 
your Lordship’s ears. But being newly come from earth, I thought 
I should like to have the privilege of conveying to your Lordship’s 
ears with what wonderful precision the scientific predictions in 
your Lordship’s descriptions of Salomon’s House in the ‘‘ New 
Atlantis” have been realised.’ 

At this my Lord Chancellor thawed, and graciously permitted 
me to describe to him a modern University, with its many equipments, 
which in truth are—as the reader may see for himself who will 
prolong my Lord Chancellor’s sojourn in the Paradise of Authors 
by reading the aforementioned book—marvellously strange realisa- 
tions of his prophetic dreams. 
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‘I rejoice to think,’ he said, when I had concluded my account, 
‘that the world of men is not yet wholly divorced from its sanity. 
For certainly I had begun to fear that my magnum opus, the 
“Novum Organum,” had been writ in vain. For I understand that 
there is of late sprung up amongst you, like tares that choke the 
good corn, a certain sect of discoursing wits who, with arguments 
rather ingenious than substantial, have persuaded themselves and 
would get disciples that I, even I, conceived and writ the profane 
imaginings and idle toys of that mountebank, that Merry Andrew, 
that Jack Pudding, Shakescene or Shakesides, or whatever may be 
his fittest appellation. Which whoever will believe, he would 
make but one gulp at all the fables in the Legend, and the Talmud, 
and the Koran, with whatsoever of like foolishness hath been con- 
ceived of light-brained and fantastical men since I ceased to tread 
the earth, of whom the stock never faileth. For in sooth it is 
right naught. And I had rather a good deal men should say there 
was no such man at all as Francis Bacon, than they should say there 
was one Bacon who writ “‘ Romeo and Juliet ’’ and “ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” But how comes it that none of them ever 
appears before me ?’ he thundered, and all the majesty of outraged 
justice sat enthroned upon my Lord Chancellor’s brow, as if he would 
fain have sentenced the offenders then and there to Tartarus. ‘Is 
none of them dead ? or is none of them read? But before you 
return to earth (for I perceive that itis not death, but a death-like 
trance, that hath opened to you prematurely this retreat) you shall 
bind yourself by a dread oath to read attentively the longest work 
that hath been penned upon this heresy, that I may at length 
meet face to face, and chastise according to his merits, one at 
least of these traducers, these maligners, these sland—-—’ 

In the midst of these fulminations my Lord Chancellor went 
off with a pop. For a moment I thought he had burst with in- 
dignation, but on reflection I concluded that it was merely some 
schoolboy who had closed a volume of his Lordship’s ‘ Essays’ with a 
bang. It was a timely occurrence for me, for fancy being under oath 
to read the ‘ Great Bacon Cryptogram’ from beginning to end ! 

With Dr. Johnson I found it as impossible to sustain a 
coherent conversation as with a Jack-in-the-box. His spasmodic 
visits to the Paradise of Authors must, I think, have been deter- 
mined by references to his Dictionary, or it may be by the reading 
of his reported speeches in Boswell’s ‘ Life.’ Be that how it may, 
he never got beyond a ponderous preliminary ‘ Sir.’ 
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And by the by, on my return to earth, I made it a point of 
conscience to read through the whole of ‘ Rasselas’ in a single evening 
(over a cup of strong coffee), having previously concerted with a 
friend to read simultaneously the ‘ Life,’ so that Bozzy should be 
there to catch the gems as they fell from the Doctor’s lips. What a 
red-letter day that would be in the Paradise of Authors! I trust that 
I did in that way do something to repay the almost uniform courtesy 
with which I had been received into that distinguished company. 

I will not now dwell further upon the experiences of my all 
too brief sojourn amongst them. But one touching sight I saw 
which I cannot bring myself to pass over in silence. I saw a 
distinguished poet and poetess of the nineteenth century, to whom 
it was given by a boon almost unique of repentant Fate to wander 
hand in hand along the meads of asphodel, and thus resume the 
wedded happiness all too soon cut short on earth. 

When I awoke, my wife rose and came over to my chair. She 
held between her fingers the little volume which I had lightly 
caressed and left on the shelves. 

‘My dear,’ she said, ‘what a long sleep you’ve had! How 
tired you must have been. I got so absorbed in your entrancing 
book that I had no idea how the time was going, or I should have 
been quite alarmed about you.’ 

And now, reader, whoever you may be, I have not the slightest 
hope that you will give credence to my story, or deem it other than a 
dream. If I had, I should have locked it up closely in my own bosom. 
For did the world believe my tale, there would be an end to all 
philanthropic gifts. Churches and colleges and orphanages and 
hospitals would fall upon evil days. The wealthy would spend 
all their time in writing interminable volumes of balderdash, and 
all their money in founding lectories, wherein would be stored— 
with such precautions against fire and water and the fretting worm 
as never Pharaoh fenced his mortal body with—their own works ; 
and in endowing lectors whose sole duty it would be, through unend- 
ing generations, to read these works in relays, so that not for one 
moment might the souls of the Pious Founders be withdrawn from 
the delights of the Paradise of Authors. And as I myself am not 
without some faint hope of returning thither, if only at intervals, 
and during a brief period after death, what a traitor to my fellows 
should I feel if through me there should have been thrown wide 
apart to wealthy mediocrity the only portals which have never 
yet opened at the touch of gold ! 
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THE STORY OF THE ‘CORNWALL.’ 


Il. THE BATTLE OF THE FALKLANDS. 


BY LEWIS R. FREEMAN. 


Tue Captain had come for a breath of fresh air on the quarter- 
deck at the end of a grey winter’s day, and it was the memories 
called up by the resemblance of the low, rounded, treeless hills 
which ringed the Northern Base to some other hilis which he 
had good reason to carry a vivid mental picture of that set him 
talking of the Falklands. 

‘ They’re very much like these,’ he said, ‘those wind-swept hills 
around Port Stanley ; indeed, I know of few other parts of the 
world so far apart geographically that have so much in common 
topographically and climatically. Their people, too, are a good 
deal like the northern Scots and Orcadians, with a dry sense of 
humour that usually manifests itself at your first meeting with 
them, when they tell you that the Falklands have two seasons, 
the cold and the snowy. The latter, they tell you,—because the 
snow stops up the chinks and keeps out the wind—is rather the 
warmer of the two. They are a sturdy, resolute lot, too, and 
we found that, quite expecting the coming of the German fleet and 
with no sure knowledge that British naval help would arrive in 
time, they had made all preparations to fight the enemy to the 
limit of their very primitive resources. 

“And a jolly good fight they would have put up, too. The 
old Canopus (the battleship which did not come up in time to help 
Cradock at Coronel) had been grounded in the inner harbour and 
turned into a “land fort.”” Her heavy turret guns had been left 
aboard her, while those of her secondary batteries had been mounted 
at the most favourable positions on the hills. The “ standing 
army ”-—of something like thirty-five, I believe—had been recruited 
up to several times that figure, and all over the island firearms, 
ancient and modern, had been taken down and made ready for 
use. Von Spee’s sailors and marines would have had many a 
ridge-to-ridge skirmish on their hands before they completed the 
conquest of the Falklands. 

‘The coming of Sturdee put an entirely different face on things,’ 
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continued the Captain, smartly side-stepping the flying ‘ grum met’ 
which had been flicked across his path from cut of a howling pack 
of flannelled middies deep in the throes of hockey on the opposite 
side of the quarter-deck. ‘‘ When are the Huns coming ?” was 
still the question on every tongue ; but it was now put anticipatively 
rather than apprehensively. They had not long to wait. 

‘I shall never forget that morning they appeared. It was 
scarcely twenty hours from the time we had dropped anchor, and 
most of the ships of the squadron were rushing those odds and ends 
of cleaning up, overhauling, revictualling, and the like that always 
follow arrival in port. The Cornwall, with some repairs on one of 
her engines to be effected, was at six hours’ notice, and the Bristol, 
for similar reasons, at somewhat longer. Only the Kent was ready 
to put to sea at once. 

‘TI was in my bath when a signal reading “ Raise steam for full 
speed with all despatch” was handed me, and it did not need another 
signal, which arrived a few minutes later, to tell me that, by some 
amazing stroke of “ joss,’ the enemy was near at hand. How near! 
did not dream until the guns of the old Canopus began to boom. 
Luckily, I was already shaved ’ (I liked that little touch), ‘ but, even 
so, my finishing dressing and breakfasting within twelve minutes 
was a very creditable performance of its kind. I can’t say much 
for the toilet I made, but the breakfast was a good hearty one, 
with porridge, eggs, and marmalade. With an action in the offing, 
and no knowing when you are going to have time to eat again, it 
is only common sense to fortify against an indefinite fast. 

‘ By the time I reached the bridge the topmasts of an armoured 
and a light cruiser were visible, slipping along above the headland 
which cut off the harbour from the open sea. The events of the 
next few hours were to etch the profile of the latter ship 
indelibly upon my memory, for it was the Leipzig, coming up with 
the Gneisenau to destroy the Port Stanley Wireless Station. 
From the foretop of the Canopus they were able to see the Huns 
clearing for action ; and the Glasgow and the Bristol, both of which 
were in the inner harvour, also had a clear view across the depressed 
neck of the peninsula. The other ships of the squadron saw no 
more than topmasts until they had raised steam and reached the 
open sea. 

‘Just how the Huns came to make the disconcerting discovery 
that there were modern battle cruisers concealed by the higher 
seaward end of the peninsula I learned from an officer who had been 
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saved from the sinking Gneisenau, who told me the story in his 
guttural broken English. They had expected to find the Canopus 
at Port Stanley, he said, and perhaps the Cornwall and Carnarvon 
and other light cruisers ; but anything of the class of the Invincible 
and Inflexible—‘ Mein Gott, Nein! Wen der Gunnery Ludenant 
sent word from der foredop down”? ( he sputtered ) “ dot he zwei 
ships mit dreipodt madsts gesehen had, mein Kapdtin he say, 
‘Nein, nein, es ist eempossibl. Ich will ein man mit der gut eyes 
up senden.’ Wen this man say, ya, he see zwei dreipodt madsts, 
mein Kapdtin, he say, ‘ Der Teufel, now Ich must go quickt. Ein 
hour, zwei hour, we run, sehr schnell. Den komen aus der Inglish 
ships, und preddy soon Ich see dem komen mehr schell von uns.’ 
Den Ich say: ‘Mein Kapdtin, you must der mehr schnell gehen, 
or you must der fight machen.’ He say, ‘ Ya, ya,’ und he mehr 
schnell try zu gehen. Nicht gut. No good. Den we up mit der 
Scharnhorst gekommen, und der Admiral, he say, ‘Nun will we 
der fight gemachen. Den we machen der fight. Nichts, no good. 
Kaput ! Feenish!’”’ 

The Captain stopped at the windward end of the deck and let 
the breeze fan a brow that had grown red during his effort at literal 
rendition. A grin of pleased reminiscence sat on his face. ‘My 
word, but it must have given the Hun a jolly good jolt, that first 
sight of those “ dreipodt madsts !” ’ he exclaimed finally, as he put 
on his cap and fell into step beside me again. 

“If von Spee ever had any time for arriére pensée before the sea 
closed over him,’ he resumed, ‘he must have reproached himself 
bitterly for not pushing on in force and attacking us in the harbour 
before we had steam up. If his whole squadron had come up as 
the Gneisenau and Leipzig did, they could undoubtedly have given 
us a very unpleasant hour or two while we were raising steam. We 
would have polished them off in the end, of course, but they would 
have done us a deal more harm than by the tactics they did follow. 
Again, there is a chance that, if the two armoured cruisers had pressed 
the attack alone—as they eventually were forced to do—they might 

have inflicted enough damage to our light cruisers to have made the 
escape of all three (instead of only -one) of theirs a possibility. 
However, von Spee’s star of good fortune, which had been at its 
zenith at Coronel, was now sinking to near the horizon, and it was 
ordained that at the Falklands he should meet an enemy who was 
both faster and heavier armed than he, under conditions of sea and 
light which favoured him no whit. 
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‘The battle of the Falklands was really won in the harbour of 
Port Stanley. It was all a question of how soon we could get out. 
If we could reach the enemy in anything like full force there was 
little doubt of the result. A delay of an hour or two, however, 
might have easily resulted in their scattering so effectually that the 
running down of the last of them would have been a matter of months, 
and months, too, marked with great losses of, and greater delays 
to, the merchant shipping of two hemispheres. Nothing short of 
the truly splendid efforts of the engine-room and stokehold personnel 
of Sturdee’s ships would have given their gunners their chance to 
win the battle of the Falklands. 

* Of the Cornwall’s achievement in this respect I am especially 
proud. With one of the engines partially dismantled, we would 
have been doing all that was expected of us if we had been under 
full steam in six hours. Indeed, that was the very notice we had 
gone under, in order to do the overhauling desired. And now 
let me tell you what happened. It was ten mines after eight when 
the signal to raise steam for full speed was received, and before 
half-past ten she was steaming out of the harbour. We could have 
got under weigh some minutes earlier than we did but for having 
to let the Invincible and the Inflexible, which had been lying inshore 
of us, pass out ahead. And before the day was over the old Cornwall, 
with the heartiest lot of lads that ever swung a scoop throwing 
coal under her boilers, covered a wide stretch of the South Atlantic 
at a speed a good knot or two better than she had averaged on her 
trial trip, or at any other time since then. 

‘There was one trivial but amusing little incident in connexion 
with the departure of the battle cruisers which stands out particu- 
larly clearly among my otherwise rather jumbled memories of those 
two hours of rush and hurry. We had been leading our usual 
hand-to-mouth existence in the matter of food for some weeks 
previous to this, and one of the things we had most looked forward 
to our call at Port Stanley for was revictualling. We were 
losing no time in getting provisions aboard, and at the moment 
the signal to raise steam was received a lighter containing, among 
other things, a large cask of beer and a lot of salt pork had just 
moored alongside. We were really in great need of the salt pork, 
and—well, there seemed to be a considerable desire for the beer 
also. However, when the Devil drives, or a reckoning is to be 
settled with the Hun, one can’t wait for such incidenta!s as food and 
drink. Knowing that we had enough aboard to keep going on 
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until the game was played out, I ordered the lighter to cast off 
and turned my attention to more pertinent matters. I recalled 
later that I heard the winch grinding once or twice after I gave 
the order, but, seeing the lighter floating away with the tide presently, 
thought no more about it for the moment. 

‘ Carried hither and thither by the conflicting harbour currents, 
the lighter was half a cable’s length or so off our port bow when 
the batile cruisers, spouting smoke like young volcanoes, came 
charging out to take up the chase of the Hun, and, by a strange 
chance, it was lounging indolently square athwart the course of 
the Flagship. The sharp bows of the Invincible shore it through 
like a knife, and her propellers, with those of the Inflexible, quickly 
reduced boat and cargo to bobbing bits dancing in their bubbling 
wake.? 

‘Tt really hurt me to see that good food and drink snatched 
almost out of our mouths, as it were, but I tried to put on a brave 
front and turn the matter off as a joke. ‘‘ Beer and pork sausage,” 
I remarked to one of my officers who had just come up to the bridge 
to report ; ‘the battle cruisers seem to have a good appetite for Hun 
diet this morning. I only hope they’ll have as good luck gulping 
down the Huns themselves.” 

‘«Tt’s only ‘ sausage’ they put their teeth in, I’m glad to say, 
sir,” he replied with a grin. ‘‘ The men managed to hoist the beer 
aboard somehow before casting off the lighter, and as I came along 
just now I heard some one ordering that the cask should be put 
down in a ‘ syfe plyce wher’ it won’t be ’oled if th’ "Un ’its us.’” 

‘My word!’ said the Captain, with the same look on his face 
that it had worn on another occasion when he had told me of the 
‘banquets’ that had been served on the Carmania when the 
Cornwall had foregathered with her at a certain mid-Atlantic 
rendezvous after the former had sunk the Cap Trafalgar. ‘ My 
word! but we did enjoy that beer when the time came to drink 
it. Yes, they shared and shared alike with the officers. Good 
old pirate law as to loot and salvage, you know. 

“The Kent, which was at five minutes’ notice, was the first 
ship to get under weigh, probably with orders to keep the enemy 
in sight but not, of course, to try to engage them. The Glasgow 
was ‘the next out, and then the Carnarvon. The Cornwall was 
ready to follow close on the heels of the latter, but, as I have told you, 


* Admiral Sturdee has since assured me that he distinctly recalJs seeing his 
Flagship cut down a, drifting lighter as he put tosca in pursuit of von Spee, 
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had to wait for the battle cruisers, which were now under weigh. 
We went out not far astern of the Inflexible, and the Bristol, which 
had been on long notice in the inner harbour, was last, at a 
considerable interval. 

“Tae battle cruisers,’ with their turbines, worked up to full 
speed a good deal more rapidly than the ships with reciprocating 
engines, and, heading straight down the wake of the retreating 
Germans—now showing their fore-shortened silhouettes in “ Line 
Ahead ” on the south-western horizon—they quickly drew away 
from all but the Glasgow. The latter, not long out of the dry dock 
and swiitest of the lot in any event, had passed the Kent and 
was holding a southerly course, evidently with the intention of 
keeping the Hun light cruisers in sight and reporting their 
movements, 

“It took something like two hours after the British ships were 
‘out to convince von Spee that all his efforts to go “ mehr schnell ” 
were going to be of no avail. There was nothing left for him to 
do but to “ der fight gemachen.” In this he had two alternatives— 
to fight with all of his ships, or to fight a delaying action with a 
part of them and give the others a chance to escape. His choice 
was the one that any other sailor as gallant and able as von Spee 
had proved himself to be would inevitably have taken. He plumped 
to fight with the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, and let the Nirnberg, 
Leipzig, and Dresden make the most of their chances of scattering 
to safety. His signal, as we learned it later from prisoners, was 
substantially this: “Light cruisers will make every endeavour 
to escape to South American ports. Armoured cruisers will engage 
enemy and endeavour to delay.” 

‘It was just about noon that I saw the tower-like, smoke- 
crowned silhouettes of the German ships gradually begin to lengthen, 
and when they held steady more or less beam-on I knew that the 
turn of eight points meant that von Spee had made his decision. 
As the dark profiles began to draw apart—the two longest heading 
to port and the three shortest to starboard—I realised at once what 
that decision was. The armoured cruisers were going to try to 
draw the pursuit to the south, while the light cruisers sought safety 
by “ starring ” on divergent courses to the north. 

“I think there will be no harm in my telling you that in all the 
possible contingencies we had discussed under which we might 
meet the enemy, there was none which roughly approximated to 
the conditions imposed upon us by the fact that he had unexpectedly 
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come upon us in harbour—surprising us no less than himself—and 
forcing us to tumble out in pursuit of him in much the same order 
as a farmer and his family sallying forth following an alarm in their 
hen roost. What we had generally agreed would happen was that 
we—ourselves spread over a wide expanse of sea in ‘“‘ Line Abreast ” 
3  —would sight the enemy steaming in similar formation, and in 
; - that event it was understood that our battle cruisers should attend 
- to the two German armoured cruisers, while the rest of us took 
; on such of his light cruisers as we could most readily bring to action. 
_ Though already scattered over many miles of sea, our problem 
j was really only that of conforming this “ elastic ” general plan to 
: present conditions. 

‘The battle cruisers altered course instantly to continue the 
chase of the enemy armoured cruisers, but the Admiral, doubtless 
realising that, scattered as we were, each of the rest of us (already 
conversant with his general instructions) would be his own best 
judge as to where he could be most useful, left us to pick our own 
quarries, I made up my mind at once to go after the light cruisers, 
_* and, signalling “Come on Kent” (the Captain of the Kent was 
"my junior, and therefore subject to my orders in a case of this kind), 
headed off in the direction of what were still little more than three 
dark blurs on the north-westerly horizon. The Glasgow, which 
was @ long way ahead to port, also decided (in view of instructions) 
in favour of going after the light cruisers, and, altering course 
sharply, passed astern of the battle cruisers and converged with 
the Kent and Cornwall in the chase. The Carnarvon, which for 
some reason was not steaming her best, and had been left a good 
distance astern, held on after the battle cruisers. The Bristol, 
which had been delayed in getting out of harbour, had been ordered 
to look after some steamers which had been following von Spee, 
and which we believed to carry coal and provisions. We afterwards 
learned that one of them had a cargo of potatoes, and as potatoes 
chanced to be another of the many things which the Cornwall 
was short of at this time, I have always harboured the same kind 
of grudge against the Bristol for sinking these as I have against 
the Invincible for putting down my salt pork. 

“As soon as it became evident what courses the Hun ships 
were steering, I signalled to the Kent to go after the port ship, 
which turned out to be the Niirnberg, while I gave my attention 
to the middle one of the three, the Leipzig. This would have left 
the Glasgow free to pursue and engage the third ship, the Dresden, 
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which her twenty-six knots of speed should have enabled her to do 
handily, This plan, if it could have been carried out, would have 
made a clean sweep of von Spee’s squadron then and there, instead 
of giving the Dresden a new lease on life, and some weeks more of 
uncertainty for merchant vessels of both the South Atlantic and 
Pacific. Where it slipped up was through the fact that the Glasgow 
could not avoid engaging the Leipzig, en passant, while endeavouring 
to get within range of the Dresden, and, once having taken on the 
former, she was, bulldog-like, reluctant to draw off until her opponent 
was finished. As there was no other ship fast enough to catch up 
the Dresden, her escape was inevitable. 

“It was a little after four in the afternoon—almost to a minute 
the time I had reckoned it would be—that the fine burst of speed 
the Cornwall had been putting on brought the Leipzig well within 
range, and I gave the order to open fire. Previous to this the 
latter had been engaging in a very lively little running fight with the 
Glasgow, neither appearing to be inflicting serious damage on the 
other. The Hun’s four-point-ones were about balanced by the 
Glasgow’s equal number of four-inch, but the latter’s two six-inch 
gave her a comfortable margin that would have decided the issue 
in her favour in the end. The German gunners, always at their 
best at the beginning of an action, were making good practice, how- 
ever, and the Glasgow would have known she had had a fight on 
her hands before it was over. 

* At the intervention of the Cornwall, with her fourteen six-inch 
guns, the Leipzg—very pluckily and properly—turned her atten- 
tion to the heavier armed, and therefore the more dangerous, of her 
two adversaries. We began hitting her at our third salvo, and 
it must have been about the same time that a shell from one of her 
well-served four-point-ones came crashing into the Cornwall. I must 
say it was jolly good work for such comparatively small guns. The 
extremely high angle they had to be fired at, though, reduced their 
chances of hitting, and I recall especially one beautifully bunched 
salvo which struck the water so close to the far side of the ship that 
it might almost have been dropped from an air-ship. 

“One of the gunners told me an amusing incident in connexion 
with that first hit. A boy, engaged in passing six-inch shells, was 
inclined to be rather nervous at the outset, and was coming in for 
a good deal of chaff from his more callous mates. When the 
bang and jar of that first explosion ran through the ship, a shell had 
just been handed him to shove along, but, quivering all over, he 
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stood rooted in his tracks and demanded to know what the noise was. 
A gufaw of laughter ran round, at the end of which an old gunner 
replied, “ That, me son, is our fust vaccination mark.” Gradually 
a grin of comprehension and reassurance replaced the look of terror 
on the lad’s face as he realised that it isn’t necessarily so serious a 
thing after all to have a shell burst above your head. “ Right-o!” he 
cried, passing the shell smartly on; “’and this proj. on to the "Un 
an’ prevent a small-pox epidemic breakin’ out ‘board ’is ship.” 
The joke had passed all the way round the ship before the fight was 
over, and there was red-hot rivalry to the end to keep the Hun’s 
small-pox rate down by “ vaccination.” When you think of it, 
there’s nothing funny about the joke at all; but there’s nothing 
equal to the roughest of chaff to keep men’s spirits up and their 
nerves steady in a fight, and it’s because these lads of ours take 
fighting in the same happy-go-lucky spirit that they take their sport 
that they’re such incomparable stayers—that they’re always going 
stronger at the finish than when they started, no matter what the 
course. 

‘I remember another amusing little incident which occurred at 
about this stage of the game. Owing to the fact that there was 
no voice-pipe connexion from the bridge to the foretop and other 
*‘nerve-centres,” it was imperative that I should fight the ship 
from the conning-tower—an irksome necessity on account of the 
ciccumscribed vision. I found myself making occasional rounds 
of “afternoon calls’ to the various places with which I wanted to 
keep in closer touch, or from where I had a better chance to see how 
things were progressing than from the box of the conning-tower, 
and one of these took me to the bridge, whose sole occupant was the 
signalman at the range-finder. Silhouetted black against the sky 
and with not enough cover to protect him from a pea-shooter, he 
was still going quietly about his work and apparently having the 
time of his young life. 

“The Leipzig’s gunnery had not begun to go to pieces at this 
juncture, and every little while one of those beautifully bunched little 
salvoes of four-point-ones would throw up its pretty nest of foam jets 
in the water near-by. A shell from one of these struck somewhere 
amidships as I came out upon the bridge, and I found the man at 
the range-finder throwing an appraising glance over his shoulder 
to where the fragments of a whaler were just mounting skyward 
ina cloud of smoke. ‘“‘ My word, sir,” he greeted me with, “but it’s 
jolly glad Iam I ain’t back ther’ where the projers catch you ’tween 
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decks. Now, up ’ere it’s difi’rent—they just passes straight on 
inter the water.” 

“« They pass straight through?” I repeated. “ What do you 
mean by that ?”’ “ Just wot I sez, sir,” he replied. ‘‘ Look where 
you're standin’, sir! The canvas ain’t ’arf stiff enough to stop ’em.” 

‘I looked. On my left the canvas wind-shield was punctured 
with a smooth round hole at about the level of my waist, while on 
my right a similar strip had been pinked about even with the calf of 
my leg. From the upper hole the ragged ends of the painted canvas 
were bent inwards; from the lower hole, outwards. 

«<< *Twas from the ’Uns’ last salvo but one, sir,” said the signal- 
man, grinning down at me over the range-finder. “ ’T'would ’a’ 
just about plugged you in the knees. You was just too late in 
comin’ up, sir.” 

‘TI believe I told him,’ said the Captain with a laugh, ‘ that, 
while I should hate to be setting an example for unpunctuality on 
my own ship, I sincerely hoped and trusted that I should continue 
being equally late for “appointments” of that kind. He was 
a brave chap, that one, and I’m glad to say my recommendation 
brought him a D.C.M. for the way he can‘ed on that afternoon. 

‘It’s very funny the things one “ imagines ”’ in the course of an 
action, one in which you are being hit, I mean. There’s not much 
of your ship that you can see from a conning-tower, and so when 
anything happens—like the explosion of a shell for instance—you 
(generally more or less sub-consciously, for your whole active mind 
is engrossed with fighting the ship) have to speculate on where it 
struck and what damage it did. Here is an example of one of 
my efforts in this line that afternoon. A terrific smashing-banging 
followed the explosion of a shell somewhere amidships, and from 
the nature of the racket I instantly jumped to the conclusion that 
it could be only one thing. “ After funnel carried away,” I announced 
to my Staff Paymaster, whom I had kept standing by to take notes 
and the’ time of any incidents I thought worth recording, though 
just why I concluded it was the after one I don’t remember. “ After 
funnel carried away,” he repeated, and jotted down the entry 
against the time the disaster had occurred. 

‘Well, I carried on for the next hour or two with the distinct 
idea in my mind that one of the funnels was gone, and I even recall 
wondering several times in the course of the next hour or two 
whether any damage had been caused in the engine-room, or whether 
the wreckage was likely to catch fire, or whether the smoke would be 
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getting in the way of the guns. Indeed, it is quite possible I tried 
to get some assurance on these points by voice-pipe. I don’t 
remember precisely. At any rate, it was quite definitely fixed 
in my mind that that funnel was gone, so that when the next time 
I poked out to have a look round, I found that it was not even 
' | dented, I’could hardly believe my eyes. I really am not quite sure 
to this day what it was that made the infernal banging which I 
took to be the funnel going over the side. 

‘Everything considered, the Leipzig made as gallant a fight 
4 as it is possible to conceive. Under the fire of two ships, either 
of which was faster and more heavily gunned than herself, know- 
ing all the time that her sister ships—almost as completely out- 
classed as herself—could never be counted upon to come to her aid, 
and, finally, desperately short of ammunition, the way in which she 
carried on to the end was worthy of the traditions of any navy. 
Indeed, it has often occurred to me that von Spee and his officers— 
from their long service on the China station—had kept themselves 
entirely free of the contaminating influences of Potsdam which 
have made the names of the High Sea and the U-boat fleets words 
anathema. British Naval Officers who had met those of the Scharn- 
horst and Gneisenau in the Orient still speak of them with kindness, 
and even occasionally with affection, and certainly no one could 
have faced defeat and death with a finer or more resolute spirit 
than they did at the Falklands. Perhaps, for the sake of their 
souls, it was fortunate that they never got nearer home than the 
| South Atlantic. 
. “As I have told you, it was about our third salvo which made 
our first hit upon the Leipzig, a shell of this carrying away her 
topmast. The latter, in falling, appears to have killed the Gunnery 
Lieutenant, which must inevitably have made it at least a tem- 
porary interference with the control. The Torpedo Lieutenant, 
whom we picked up among the survivors, took over the direction 
of the firing from the foretop from that time on. 

“There was no appreciable falling off in the Leipzig’s firing 
until the fight had been in progress about two hours. Then the 
hammering from our shells began to tell rapidly, and at about 
six-thirty, when I noted that both her mainmast and after funnel 
had been carried away, and that she was blazing with heavy fires 
in several places—the firing became spasmodic, and finally, with 
the exception of a single gun, ceased altogether. At this juncture, 
as I learned subsequently, there were but eighteen unwounded 
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men left on the ship, and it was a “ scratch” crew of these who, 
bringing up odd shells from wherever they could find them, continued 
the fight as long as they had anything to fire. Then they lit their 
pipes, sat down on the deck and waited for the end. 

*‘ At seven-fifteen, seeing her engines had failed her and that 
she was lying an apparently helpless hulk in the trough of the now 
rising sea, I gave the order to cease firing. Scarcely had I done so, 
however, when there came another flash from that one unsilenced 
gun, and its well-placed shell pierced the paint-room in the Corn- 
wall’s forepeak. The ensuing clouds of smoke were so dense that I 
gave orders for the fire to be extinguished with all despatch. Luckily, 
the fumes proved to have come almost entirely from the shell itself. 
It was only afterwards, of course, that I learned in what desperate 
straits the Leipzig was at this moment. At the time, as she still 
appeared desirous of carrying on the fight, I had no choice but to 
commence firing again. This last salvo or two was quite thrown 
away, however—that is, so far as settling the fate of the enemy was 
concerned. Indeed, the injury done to her in the first two hours 
of the fighting would ultimately have sent her to the bottom, 
while the fact that her shell’—except for the odd ones hunted 
up for the one gun—must have been at an end about the 
same time, would have left her quite incapable of doing us much 
harm except with a torpedo. As I have said, however, I did not know 
these things then, and so could only continue trying to inflict the 
heaviest damage possible as long as she kept firing. 

‘That shot through my paint-lockers was the last fired by the 
Leipzig, and I have good reason to believe that the shell was actu- 
ally the last four-point-one left on the ship. ‘Two or three of von 
Spee’s ships had wasted a good bit of their quite irreplaceable 
munitions in what must have been an almost useless bombardment 
of Papeete, in the French Societies, while on their way across the 
Pacific, and Coronel made still further inroads into the magazines. 
I do not know whether any other ship, like the Leipzig, exhausted 
all its heavy shells before being sunk, but all of them must have been 
very short inany case. This fact fully vindicates the decision (which 
I told you of some time ago) resolved upon by those responsible 
for the disposition of the greatly inferior force of British ships 
in South American waters before the intention of sending out tlie 
battle cruisers was known, to seek out and fight von Spee, regardless 
of the odds, in the hope of drawing his claws for the future by com- 
pelling him to fire away as many as possible of his remaining shells. 
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‘ As soon as it became evident that the Leipzig was incapable 
of further resistance, the Glasyow (as the senior ship) signalled 
“ Do you surrender ?” but to thisthere was noreply. Whether this 
failure to respond was fortuitous or deliberately intentional I was 
never able to learn definitely, but, from the fact that her flag was 
kept flying to the last, I am inclined to the belief that it was the 
latter. It is still possible, however, that she had no halyards, 
flags, lights, or anything else to signal with, even had she so desired. 
She did send up a Verey light at this juncture, but whether that 
was intended to convey some message to us, in lieu of any other 
means of doing so, or whether it was a sort of gesture of farewell to 
any of her sisters that might still be afloat, we never knew. If 
the latter, it failed of its purpose, for the Dresden, the only one of 
von Spee’s ships still above water, had melted into the mists of 
the horizon hours before. 

‘On the chance that the rocket was meant as a distress signal, 
we steamed in as close as seemed wise, considering the fact that even 
a sinking ship may launch a torpedo most effectively, and lowered 
away our boats with all despatch. The fact that, with a seven 
degree list to port due to being holed twice below the water-line 
on that side, it was difficult to lower the boats to starboard, as well 
as the fact that several of our port boats had been smashed by shell- 
fire, hampered the work of relief, and the Leipzig had gone down, 
while the nearest whaler was still some distance away. Any of the 
wounded that may have got clear of the sinking ship succumbed 
quickly to the icy coldness of the water, but of the eighteen un- 
wounded men remaining after the action closed, sixteen were picked 
up—eleven by the boats of the Glasgow, and five by those of the 
Cornwall. 

‘One burly Hun, picked up by my coxswain whom I had sent 
in charge of my galley, gave the lad the surprise of his life, when 
he exclaimed (in impeccable Cockney English), the instant he was 
safe aboard: ‘“ G’blyme, myte, but ein’t it bally cold?” I found 
out later that he had been for a number of years an interpreter 
in the Law Courts of Sydney, Australia. An extremely significant 
admission that he made me in the burst of confidence induced by 
thankfulness at finding himself safe and sound after the hell he had 
been through, was to the effect that he had received notice of mobili- 
sation toward the end of June. One could not ask for better evidence 
than that of the deliberation with which Germany prepared for. 
the war which she has made such frantic efforts to delude the 
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world into thinking was “forced” upon her by the Allies—in 
August ! 

‘ My greatest surprise of the day, and certainly the most welcome, 
came when I asked for a report on our casualties. There were none, 
or rather only one—the ship’s canary, killed in its cage when a 
shell exploded in the ward-room pantry. This, considering the 
fact that the Cornwall had been hit eighteen times by four-point-one 
shell, was indeed good luck, and fully vindicated the plan I had 
followed of fighting the earlier stages of the battle at a range which, 
while short enough to allow my heavier guns to do deadly execution, 
was still somewhat extreme for the lighter ones of the enemy. The 
latter, it is true, were sighted up to a very considerable range, 
but both their accuracy and effectiveness fell off greatly as the angle 
at which they had to be elevated to carry these long distances was 
increased. 

‘The battle cruisers had opened fire on the enemy armoured 
cruisers somewhere about noon. As it was not for an hour or two 
after that time that our divergent courses had taken us out of sight 
of each other, we had a good view of the early stages of the action. 
Here again the Huns opened with their usual spectacularity, and I 
think I am correct in saying that I saw one of their eight-point-twos 
crash home on the Invincible before either of them had been struck 
by a twelve-inch shell from the battle cruisers. The balance was 
redressed a few moments later, and long before the action became to 
us four lines of flame-splashed smoke on the distant horizon, it was 
plain that the Huns were already beaten. The Scharnhorst, von 
Spee’s Flagship, which had come in for rather more than her share of 
the fire up to that time, went down with her flag flying at about 
four o'clock. The Gneisenau kept up a brave but unequal fight 
for two hours longer, which gave the Carnarvon time to come up 
and help administer the coup de grace. 

“ Until our closing up on the Leipzig made it necessary to call 
the men to action stations, those who were free to do so had swarmed 
over the ship in search of the best points of vantage from which to 
watch the fight between the heavy cruisers. They couldn’t have 
cheered with more enthusiasm if it had been a game of football and 
the flame-shot smoke-spurts when the battle cruisers’ shells exploded 
on the Huns were goals for the ship’s team. They went down 
eagerly enough when “ Action Stations !’ sounded, but it was because 
I knew that, even in the heat of their own fight, they must be wonder- 
ing how that other one was progressing that I had the word passed 
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round to them when, about six-thirty, the wireless brought the 
stirring news that the battle cruisers had finished their work and the 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau were no more. Well—it was a great 
moment when the Leipzig went down an hour later, but I am not sure 
that even that sight stirred me more deeply than did those muffled 
but still ringing cheers that came welling up to my ears from those 
brave lads, sweating in their stuffy ’tween-decks stations, when 
they heard of the success of the Invincible and Inflexible. 

‘When the last of the survivors of the Leipzig had been picked 
up in the gathering darkness, we put the old Cornwall about and 
headed back to Port Stanley. Short of coal, and with a heavy list 
to port where the Leipziq’s shells had let water into the bunkers, 
ten knots was about as fast as I cared to steam her. That, and a 
thick fog for a part of the time, was responsible for the fact that 
we were twenty-four hours in returning a distance we had 
negotiated, with all our zigzag-ing, in less than ten on the way to 
the fight. The day following our arrival I found ‘rest and change” 
in a wild-goose hunt in the marshes not far from Port Stanley.’ 
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A TALE OF THE EXODUS. 


BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE RED NILE. 


On the morrow of this night I found the Prince alone for a little 
while, and put him in mind of certain ancient manuscripts that he 
wished to read, which could only be consulted at Thebes where I 
might copy them ; also of others that were said to be for sale there. 
He answered that they could wait, but I replied that the latter 
might find some other purchaser if I did not go at once. 

“You are over fond of long journeys upon my business, Ana,’ 
he said. Then he considered me curiously for a while, and since he 
could read my mind, as indeed I could his, saw that I knew all, 
and added in a gentle voice, 

‘You should have done as I told you, and spoken first. If 
£0, who knows——’ 

* You do, Prince,’ I answered, ‘ you and another.’ 

“Go, and the gods be with you, friend, but stay not too long 
copying those rolls, which any scribe can do. I think there is 
trouble at hand in Egypt, and I shall need youat my side. Another 
who holds you dear will need you also.’ 

‘I thank my lord and that other,’ I said, bowing, and 
went. 

Moreover, while I was making some humble provision for my 
journey, I found that this was needless, since a slave came to tell me 
that the Prince’s barge was waiting to sail with the wind. So in 
that barge I travelled to Thebes like a great noble, or a royal mummy 
being borne to burial. Only instead of wailing priests, until I sent 
them back to Memphis, musicians sat upon the prow, and when I 
willed it, dancing girls came to amuse my leisure and, veiled in 
golden nets, to serve at my table. 

So I journeyed as though I were the Prince himself, and 
as one who was known to have his ear was made much of by the 
governors of the nomes, the chief men of the towns, and the 
high priests of the temples at every city where moored. For, as 
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I have said, although Amenmeses sat upon the throne, Seti still 
ruled in the hearts of the folk of Egypt. Moreover, as I sailed 
further up the Nile to districts where little was known of the 
Israelites, and the troubles they were bringing on the land, I 
found this to beso moreand more. Why is it, the Great Ones would 
whisper in my ear, that his Highness the Prince Seti does not hold 
his father’s place? Then I would tell them of the Hebrews, and 
they would laugh and say, 

‘Let the Prince unfurl his royal banner here, and we will show 
him what we think of the question of these Israelitish slaves. May 
not the Heir of Egypt form his own judgment on such a matter as to 
whether they should abide there in the north, or go away into that 
wilderness which they desire ? ’ 

To all of which, and much like it, I would only answer that their 
words should be reported. More I did not, and indeed did not 
dare to say, since everywhere I found that I was being followed and 
watched by the spies of Pharach. 

At length I came to Thebes and took up my abode in a fine 
house that was the property of the Prince, which I found that a 
messenger had commanded should be made ready for me. It stood 
near by the entrance to the Avenue of Sphinxes, which leads to the 
ereatest of all the Theban temples, where is that mighty columned 
hall built by the first Seti and his son, Rameses II., the Prince’s 
grandfather. 

Here, having entrance to the place, I would often wander at 
night, and in my spirit draw as near to heaven as ever it has been 
my lot to travel. Also, crossing the Nile to the western bank, 
I visited that desolate valley where the rulers of Egypt lie at rest. 
The tomb of Pharaoh Meneptah was still unsealed, and accompanied 
by a single priest with torches, I crept down its painted halls and 
looked upon the sarcophagus of him whom so lately I had seen 
seated in glory upon the throne, wondering, as I looked, how much or 
how little he knew of all that passed in Egypt to-day. 

Moreover, I copied the papyri that I had come to seek, in which 
there was nothing worth preserving, and some of real value that 
I discovered in the ancient libraries of the temples, and purchased 
others. One of these indeed told a very strange tale that has given 
me much cause for thought, especially of late years now when all 
my friends are dead. 

Thus I spent two months, and should have stayed longer had 
not messengers reached me from the Prince saying that he desired 
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my return. Of these, one followed within three days of the other, 
and his words were, 

‘Think you, Scribe Ana, that because I am no more Prince of 
Egypt I am no longer to be obeyed ? If so, bear in mind that the 
gods may decree that one day I shall grow taller than ever I was 
before, and then be sure that I will remember your disobedience, 
and make you shorter by a head. Come swiftly, my friend, for I 
grow lonely, and need a man to talk with.’ 

To which I replied that I returned as fast as the barge would 
carry me, it being so heavily laden with the manuscripts that I 
had copied and purchased. 

So I started, being, to tell truth, glad to get away, for this 
reason. Two nights before, when I was walking alone from the 
great temple to the house, a woman dressed in many colours appeared 
and accosted me as such lost ones do. I tried to shake her off, but she 
clung to me, and I saw that she had drunk more than enough of 
wine. Presently she asked, in a voice that I thought familiar, 
if I knew who was the officer that had come to Thebes on the 
business of some Royal One and abode in the dwelling that was 
known as House of the Prince. I answered that his name was 
Ana. 

“Once I knew an Ana very well,’ she said, ‘ but I left him.’ 

‘Why ?’ I asked, turning cold in my limbs, for although I 
could not sce her face because of a hood she wore, now I began to be 
afraid. 

* Because ‘he was a poor fool,’ she answered, ‘no man at all, 
but one who was always thinking about writings and making them, 
and another came my way whom I liked better until he deserted 
me.” 

‘And what happened to this Ana ?’ I asked. 

‘I do not know. I suppose he went on dreaming, or perhaps 
he took another wife; if so, I am sorry for her. Only, if by any 
chance it is the same that has come to Thebes, he must be wealthy 
now, and I shall go and claim him and make him keep me well.’ 

‘Had you any children ?’ I asked. 

‘Only one, thank the gods, and that died—thank the gods 
again, for otherwise it might have lived to be such as I am,’ and 
she sobbed once in a hard fashion and then fell to her vile en- 
dearments. 

As she did so, the hood slipped from her head and I saw 
that the face was that of my wife, still beauteous in a bold fashion, 
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but grown dreadful with drink and sin. I trembled from head 
to foot, then said in a disguised voice that I had used to her, 

‘Woman, I know this Ana. He is dead and you were his 
ruin. Still, because I was his friend, take this and go reform 
your ways,’ and I drew from my robe and gave to her a bag 
containing no mean weight of gold. 

She snatched it as a hawk snatches, and seeing its contents by 
the starlight, thanked me, saying, 

‘Surely Ana dead is worth more than Ana alive. Also it is 

well that he is dead, for he is gone where the child went, which he 
loved more than life, neglecting me for its sake and thereby making 
me what Iam. Had he lived too, being as I have said a fool, he 
would have had more ill-luck with women, whom he never under- 
stood. Farewell, friend of Ana, who have given me that which 
will enable me to find another husband,’ and laughing wildly she 
reeled off behind a sphinx and vanished into the darkness. 
For this reason, then, I was glad to escape from Thebes. More- 
over, that miserable one had hurt me sorely, making me sure of 
what I had only guessed, namely, that with women I was but a fool, 
so great a fool that then and there I swore by my guardian god 
that never would I look with love on one of them again, an oath 
which I have kept well whatever others I may have broken. Again 
she stabbed me through with the talk of our dead child, for it is 
true that when that sweet one took flight to Osiris my heart broke 
and in a fashion has never mended itself again. Lastly, I fcared 
lest it might also be true that I had neglected the mother for the 
sake of this child which was the jewel of my worship, yes, and is, 
and thereby helped her on to shame. So much did this thought 
torment me that through an agent whom I trusted, who believed 
that I was but providing for one whom I had wronged, I caused 
enough to be paid to her to keep her in comfort. 

She did marry again, a merchant about whom she had cast her 
toils, and in due course spent‘ his wealth and brought him to ruin, 
after which he ran away from her. As for her, she died of her evil 
habits in the third year of the reign of Seti II. But, the gods be 
thanked, she never knew that the private scribe of Pharaoh’s 
chamber was that Ana who had been her husband. Here I will end 
her story. 

Now as I was passing down the Nile with a heart more heavy 
than the great stone that served as anchor to the barge, we moored 
at dusk on the third night by the side of a vessel that was sailing 
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up Nile with a strong northerly wind. On board this boat was an 
officer whom I had known at the Court of Pharaoh Meneptah, 
travelling to Thebes on duty. This man seemed so much afraid 
that I asked him if anything weighed upon his mind. Then he 
took me aside into a palm grove upon the bank, and seating himself 
on the pole whereby oxen turned a waterwheel, told me that 
strange things were passing at Tanis. 

It seemed that the Hebrew prophets had once more appeared 
before Pharaoh, who since his accession had left the Israelites in 
peace, not attacking them with the sword as Meneptah had wished 
to do, it was thought through fear, lest if he did so he should die 
as Meneptah died. As before, they had put up their prayer that 
the people of the Hebrews should be suffered to go to worship in the 
wilderness, and Pharaoh had refused them. Then when he went 
down to sail upon the river early in the morning of another day, 
they had met him and one of them struck the water with his rod, 
and it had turned to blood. Whereon Ki the Kherheb and his 
company also struck other water with their rods, and it turned to 
blood. That was six days ago, and now this officer swore to me that 
the blood was creeping up the Nile, a tale at which I laughed. 

“Come then and see,’ he said, and led me back to his boat, where 
all the crew seemed as fearful as he was himself. 

He took me forward to a great water jar that stood upon the 
prow and, behold! it seemed to be full of blood, and in it was a fish 
dead, and—stinking. 

‘ This water,’ said he, ‘I drew from the Nile with my own hands, 
not five hours sail to the north. But now we have outsped the 
blood, which follows after us, Look again,’ and taking a lamp he 
held it over the prow of the boat and I saw that all its planks were 
splashed as though with blood. 

* Be advised by me, learned scribe,’ he added, ‘ and fill every jar 
and skin that you can gather with sweet water, lest to-morrow you 
and your company should go thirsty,’ and he laughed a very 
dreary laugh. 

Then we parted without more words, for neither of us knew what 
to say, and about midnight he sailed on with the wind, taking his 
chance of grounding on the sandbanks in the darkness. 

For my part I did as he bade me, though my rowers, who had had 
no speech with his men, thought that I was mad to load up the 
barge with so much water. 

At the first break of day I geve the order to start. Looking 
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over the side of the barge it seemed to me as though the lights of 
dawn had fallen from the sky into the Nile whereof the water had 
become pink-hued. Moreover, this hue, which grew ever deeper, 
was travelling up stream, not down, against the course of nature, 
and could not therefore have been caused by red soil washed from 
the southern lands. The bargemen stared and muttered together. 
Then one of them, leaning over the side, scooped up water in the 
hollow of his hand and drew some into his mouth, only to spit it 
out again with a cry of fear. 

‘’Tis blood,’ he cried. ‘Blood! Osiris has been slain afresh, 
and his holy blood fills the banks of Nile.’ 

So much were they afraid, indeed, that had I not forced them 
to hold to their course they would have turned and rowed up 
stream, or beached the boat and fled into the desert. But I cried to 
them to steer on northwards, for thus perhaps we should sooner be 
done with this horror, and they obeyed me. Ever as we went the 
hue of the water grew more red, almost to blackness, till at last it 
seemed as though we were travelling through a sea of gore in which 
dead fish floated by the thousand, or struggled dying on the surface. 
Also the stench was so dreadful that we must bind linen about our 
nostrils to strain the foetid air. 

We came abreast of a town, and from its streets one great wail 
of terror rose to heaven. Men stood staring as though they were 
drunken, looking at their red arms which they had dipped in the 
stream, and women ran to and fro upon the bank, tearing their 
hair and robes, and crying out such words as— 

‘ Wizard’s work! Bewitched! Accursed! The gods have slain 
each other, and men too must die! ’ and so forth. 

Also we saw peasants digging holes at a distance from the shore 
to see perchance if they might come to water that was sweet and 
wholesome. All day long we travelled thus through this horrible 
flood, while the spray driven by the strong north wind spotted 
our flesh and garments, till we were like butchers reeking from the 
shambles. Nor could we eat any food because of the stench from 
this spray, which made it to taste salt as does fresh blood, only we 
drank of the water which I had provided, and the rowers who had 
held me to be mad now named me the wisest of men, one who knew 
what would befall in the future. 

At length towards evening we noted that the water was growing 
much less red with every hour that passed, which was another 
marvel, seeing that above us, upstream, it was of the colour of 
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jasper, whereon we paused from our rowing and, all defiled as we 
were, sang a hymn and gave thanks to Hapi, god of Nile, the Great, 
the Secret, the Hidden. Before sunset, indeed, the river was clean 
again, save that on the bank where we made fast for the night the 
stones and rushes were all stained, and the dead fish lay in thou- 
sands polluting the air. To escape the stench we climbed a cliff 
that here rose quite close to Nile, in which we saw the mouths of 
ancient tombs that long ago had been robbed and left empty, 
purposing to sleep in one of them. 

A path worn by the feet of men ran to the largest of these 
tombs, whence, aS we drew near, we heard the sound of wailing. 
Looking in, I saw a woman and some children crouched upon the 
floor of the tomb, their heads covered with dust, who, when they 
perceived us, cried more loudly than before, though with harsh 
dry voices, thinking no doubt that we were robbers or perhaps 
ghosts because of our bloodstained garments. Also there was 
another child, a little one, that did not cry, because it was dead. I 
asked the woman what passed, but even when she understood that 
we were only men who meant her no harm, she could not speak 
or do more than gasp ‘ Water! Water!’ We gave her and the 
children to drink from the jars which we had brought with us, 
which they did greedily, after which I drew her story from her. 

« She was the wife of a fisherman who made his home in this cave, 
and said that seven days before the Nile had turned to blood, so 
that they could not drink of it, and had no water save a little in a 
pot. Nor could they dig to find it, since here the ground was all 
rock. Nor could they escape, since when he saw the marvel, her 
husband in his fear had leapt from his boat and waded to land and 
the boat had floated away. 

I asked where was her husband, and she pointed behind her. 
I went to look, and there found a man hanging by his neck from a 
rope that was fixed to the capital of a pillar in the tomb, quite dead 
and cold. Returning sick at heart, I inquired of her how this 
had come about. She answered that when he saw that all the fish had 
perished, taking away his living, and that thirst had killed his 
youngest child, he went mad, and creeping to the back of the tomb, 
without her knowledge hung himself with a net rope. It was a 
dreadful story. 

Having given the widow of our food, we went to sleep in another 
tomb, not liking the company of those dead ones. Next morning 
at the dawn we took the woman and her children on board the 
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barge, and rowed them three hours’ journey to a town where she 
had a sister, whom she found. The dead man and the child we left 
there in the tomb, since my men would not defile themselves by 
touching them. 

So, seeing much terror and misery on our journey, at last we 
came safe to Memphis. Leaving the boatmen to draw up the barge, 
_ I went to the palace, speaking with none, and was led at once 
to the Prince. I found him in a shaded chamber seated side by 
side with the lady Merapi, and holding her hand in such a fashion 
that they reminded me of the life-sized Ka statues of a man and his 
wife, such as I have seen in the ancient tombs, cut when the sculp- 
tors knew how to fashion the perfect likenesses of men and women. 
This they no longer do to-day, I think because the! priests have 
taught them that it is not lawful. He was talking to: her in a 
low voice, while she listened, smiling sweetly as she’ ever did, but 
with eyes fixed straight ‘before her that were, as it seemed to 
me, filled with fear. I thought: that she looked very beautiful 
with her hair outspread over her white robe, and held back from 
her temples by a little fillet of gold. But as I looked, I rejoiced 
to find that my heart no longer yearned for her as it had upon 
that night when I had seen her seated beneath the trees without 
the pleasure-house. Now she was its friend, no more,‘ and so 
she remained until all was finished, as both the Prince and she 
knew well enough. 

When he saw me, Seti sprang from his seat and came to greet 
me, aS a man does the friend whom he loves. I kissed his hand, 
and going to Merapi, kissed hers also, noting that on it now shone 
that ring which once she had rejected as too large. 

‘Teil me, Ana, all that has befallen you,’ he said in his pleasant, 
eager voice. 

‘Many things, Prince; one of them very strange and terrible,’ 
I answered. 

‘Strange and terrible things have happened here also,’ broke 
in Merapi, ‘ and, alas! this is but the beginning of woes.’ 

So saying, she rose, as though she could trust herself to. speak no 
more, bowed first to her lordiand then to me, and left the chamber. 

I looked at the Prince and he answered the question in my 
eyes, 

‘ Jabez has been here,’ he said, ‘ and filled her heart with fore- 
bodings. If Pharaoh will not let the Israelites go, by Amon I 
wish he would let Jabez go to some place whence he never could 
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return. But tell me, have you also met blood travelling against 
the stream of Nile? It would seem so,’ and he glanced at the 
rusty stains that no washing would remove from my garments. 

I nodded, and we talked together long and earnestly, but in the 
end were no wiser for all our talking. For neither of us knew how 
it came about that men by striking water with a rod could turn it 
into what seemed to be blood, as the Hebrew prophet and Ki both 
had done, or how that blood could travel up the Nile against the 
stream and everywhere endure for a space of seven days; yes, 
and spread too to all the canals in Egypt, so that men must dig 
holes for water and dig them fresh each day because the blood 
crept in and poisoned them. But both of us thought that this was 
the work of the gods, and most of all of that god whom the Hebrews 
worship. 

“You remember, Ana,’ said the Prince, ‘the message which 
you brought to me from Jabez, namely that no harm should come 
to me because of these Israelites and their curses. Well, no harm 
has come as yet, except the harm of Jabez, forhecame. Ontheday 
before the news of this blood plague reached us, Jabez appeared 
disguised as a merchant of Syrian stuffs, all of which he sotd to 
me at three times their value. He obtained admission to the 
chambers of Merapi, where she is accustomed to see whom she wills, 
and under pretence of showing her his stuffs, spoke with her and, 
as I fear, told her what you and I were so careful to hide, that she 
would bring trouble on me. At the least she has never been quite 
the same since, and I have thought it wise to make her swear by 
an oath, which I know she will never break, that now we are one 
she will not attempt to separate herself from me while we both have 
life.’ 

‘Did he wish her to go away with him, Prince ?’ 

‘I do not know. She never told me so. Still I am sure that 
had he come with his evil talk before that day when you returned 
from Tanis, she would have gone. Now I hope there are reasons 
that will keep her where she is.’ 

‘What then did he say, Prince ?’ 

‘Little beyond what he had already said to you, that great 
troubles were about to fall on Egypt. He added that he was sent 
to save me and mine from these troubles because I had been a 
friend to the Hebrews, in so far as that was possible. Then he 
walked through this house and all round its gardens, as he went 
reciting something that was written on a roll, of which I could not 
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understand the meaning, and now and again prostrating himself 
to pray to his god. Thus, where the canal enters the garden and 
where it leaves the garden he stayed to pray, as he did at the well 
whence drinking water is drawn. Moreover, led by Merapi, he 
visited all my cornlands and those where my cattle are herded, 
reciting and praying until the servants thought that he was mad. 
After this he returned with her and, as it chanced, I overheard their 
parting. She said to him, 

«« The house you have blessed and it is safe ; the fields you have 
blessed and they are safe ; will you not bless me also, O my Uncle, 
and any that are born of me ? ” 

‘He answered, shaking his head, “I have no command, my Niece, 
either to bless or to curse you, as did that fool whom the Prince 
slew. You have chosen your own path apart from your people. 
It may be well, or it may be ill, or perhaps both, and henceforth 
you must walk it alone to wherever it may lead. Farewell, for 
perhaps we shall meet no more.” 

‘Thus speaking they passed out of earshot, but I could see that 
still she pleaded and still he shook his head. In the end, however, 
she gave him an offering, of all that she had I think, though whether 
this went to the temple of the Hebrews or into his own pouch I 
know not. At least it seemed to soften him, for he kissed her on the 
brow tenderly enough and departed with the air of a happy merchant 
who has sold his wares. But of all that passed between them 
Merapi would tell me nothing. Nor did I tell her of what I had 
overheard.’ 

‘ And then ?’ 

‘And then, Ana, came the story of the Hebrew prophet who 
made the water into blood, and of Ki and his disciples who did like- 
wise. The latter I did not believe, because I said it would be more 
reasonable had Ki turned the blood back into water, instead of 
making more blood of which there was enough already.’ 

‘I think that magicians have no reason.’ 

‘Or can do mischief only, Ana. At any rate after the story 
came the blood itself and stayed with us seven whole days, leaving 
much sickness behind it because of the stench of the rotting fish. 
Now for the marvel—here about my house there was no blood, 
though above and below the canal was full of it. The water remained 
as it has always been and the fish swam in it as they have always 
done; also that of the well kept sweet and pure. When this 
came to be known thousands crowded to the place, clamouring 
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for water—that is, until they found that outside the gates it grew 
red in their vessels, after which, although some still came, they drank 
the water where they stood, which they must do quickly.’ 

‘And what tale do they tell of this in Memphis, Prince ?’ I 
asked astonished. 

‘ Certain of them say that not Ki but I am the greatest magician 
in Egypt—never, Ana, was fame more lightly earned. And certain 
say that Merapi, of whose doings in the temple at Tanis some rumour 
has reached them, is the real magician, she being an Israelite of the 
tribe of the Hebrew prophets. Hush! She returns.’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 


KI COMES TO MEMPHIS. 


Now of all the terrors of which this turning of the water into blood 
was the beginning in Egypt, I, Ana the scribe, will not write, for 
if I did so, never in my life-days should I, who am old, find time to 
finish the tale of them. Over a period of many, many moons 
they came, one by one, till the land grew mad with want and woe. 
Always the story was thesame. The Hebrew prophets would visit 
Pharaoh at Tanis and demand that he should let their people go, 
threatening him with vengeance if he refused. Yet he did refuse, 
for some madness had hold of him, or perhaps the god of the 
Israelites laid an enchantment on him, why I know not. 

Thus but a little while after the terror of blood came’a plague 
of frogs that filled Egypt from north to south, and when they 
were taken away made the air to stink. This miracle Ki and his 
company worked also, sending the frogs into Goshen, where they 
plagued the Israelites. But however it came about, at Seti’s 
palace at Memphis and on the land that he owned around it there 
were no frogs, or at least but few of them, although at night from 
the fields about the sound of their croaking went up like the sound of 
beaten drums. 

Next came a plague of lice, and these Ki and his companions 
would have also called down upon the Hebrews, but they 
failed, and afterwards struggled no more against the magic of the 
Israelites. Then followed a plague of flies, so that the’ air was 
black with them and no food could be kept sweet. Only, in Seti’s 
palace there were no flies, and in the gardens but a few. After 
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this a terrible pest began among the cattle, whereof thousands 
died. But of Seti’s great herd not one was even sick, nor, aS we 
learned, was there a hoof the less in the land of Goshen. 

This plague struck Egypt but a little while after Merapi gave 
birth to a son, a very beautiful child with his mother’s eyes, that 
was named Seti after his father. Now the marvel of the escape 
of the Prince and his household and all that was his from these 
curses spread abroad and made much talk, so that many sent to 
inquire of it. 

Among the first came old Bakenkhonsu with a message from 
Pharaoh, and a private one to myself from the Princess Userti, 
whose pride would not suffer her to ask aught of Seti. We could 
tell him nothing except what I have written, which at first he did 
not believe. Having satisfied himself, however, that the thing was 
true, he said that he had fallen sick and could not travel back 
to Tanis. Therefore he asked leave of the Prince to rest a while 
in his house, he who had been the friend of his father, his grand- 
father, and his great-grandfather. Seti laughed, as indeed did the 
cunning old man himself, and there with us Bakenkhonsu remained 
till the end, to our great joy, for he was the most pleasant of all 
companions and the most learned. As for his message, one of his 
servants took back the answer to Pharaoh and to Userti, with the 
news of his master’s grievous sickness, 

Some eight days or so later, as I stood one morning basking in the 
sun at that gate of the palace gardens which overlooks the temple 
of Ptah, idly watching the procession of priests passing through 
its courts and chanting as they went (for because of the many sick- 
nesses at this time I left the palace but rarely), I saw a tall figure 
approaching me draped against the morning cold. The man drew 
near, and addressing me over the head of the guard, asked if he 
could see the lady Merapi. I answered No, as she was engaged in 
nursing her son. 

‘ And in other things, I think,’ he said with meaning, in a voice 
that seemed familiar to me. ‘ Well, can I see the Prince Seti ?’ 

I answered No, he was also engaged. 

“In nursing his own soul, studying the eyes of the lady Merapi, 
the smile of his infant, the wisdom of the scribe Ana, and the attri- 
butes of the hundred and one gods that are known to him, including 
that of Israel, I suppose,’ said the familiar voice, adding, ‘ Then can 
I see this scribe Ana, who I understand, being lucky, holds himself 
learned ? ” 
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Now, angered at the scoffing of this stranger (though all the 
time I felt that he was none), I answered that the scribe Ana was 
striving to mend his lack of luck by the pursuit of the goddess of 
learning in his study. 

‘Let him pursue,’ mocked the stranger, ‘since she is the only 
woman that he is ever likely to catch. Yet it is true that once 
one caught him. If you are of his acquaintance ask him of his 
talk with her in the avenue of the Sphinxes outside the great temple 
at Thebes and what it cost him in gold and tears.’ 

Hearing this I put my hand to my forehead and rubbed my 
eyes, thinking that I must have fallen into a dream there in the 
sunshine. When] lifted it again all was the same as before. There 
stood the sentry, indifferent to that which had no interest for him; 
the cock that had moulted its tail still scratched in the dirt; the 
crested hoopoe still sat spreading its wings on the head of one of the 
two great statues of Rameses which watched the gate; a water- 
seller in the distance still cried his wares, but the stranger was gone. 
Then I knew that I had been dreaming and turned to go also, to 
find myself face to face with him. 

‘Man,’ I said, indignantly, ‘ how in the name of Ptah and all 
his people did you pass a sentry and through that gate without 
my seeing you 2’ 

‘Do not trouble yourself with a new problem when already you 
have so many to perplex you, friend Ana. Say, have you yet 
solved that of how a rod like this turned itself into a snake in your 
hand ?’ and he threw back his hood, revealing the shaved head and 
the glowing eyes of the Kherheb Ki. 

‘No, I have not,’ I answered, ‘and I thank you,’ for here he 
proffered me the staff, ‘ but I will not try the trick again. Next 
time the beast might bite. Well, Ki, as you can pass in here 
without my leave, why do you ask it ? In short, what do you want 
with me, now that those Hebrew prophets have put you on your 
back ?’ 

‘Hush, Ana. Never grow angry, it wastes strength, of which 
we have so little to spare, for you know, being so wise, or perhaps 
you do not know, that at birth the gods give us a certain store of 
it, and when that is used we die and have to go elsewhere to fetch 
more. At this rate your life will be short, Ana, for you squander 
it in emotions.’ 

‘What do you want?’ I repeated, being too angry to dispute 
with him. 
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‘I want to find an answer to the question you asked so roughly : 
Why the Hebrew prophets have, as yousay, put meon my back ?’ 

‘Not being a magician, as you pretend you are, I can give you 
none, Ki.’ 

‘ Never for one moment did I suppose that you could,’ he replied 
blandly, stretching out his hands, and leaving the staff which had 
fallen from them standing in front of him. (It was not till after- 
wards that I remembered that this accursed bit of wood stood there 
of itself without visible support, for it rested on the paving-stone 
of the gateway.) ‘ But, as it chances, you have in this house the 
master, or rather the mistress of all magicians, as every Egyptian 
knows to-day, the lady Merapi, and I would see her.’ 

‘Why do you say she is a mistress of magicians?’ I asked 
indignantly. 

‘Why does one bird know another of its own kind ? Why does 
the water here remain pure, when all other water turns to blood ? 
Why do not the frogs croak in Seti’s halls, and why do the flies 
avoid his meat? Why, also, did the statue of Amon melt before 
her glance, while all my magic fell back from her breast like arrows 
from a shirt of mail? Those are the questions that Egypt asks, 
and I would have an answer to them from the beloved of Seti, or 
of the god Set, her who is named Moon of Israel.’ 

‘Then why not go seek it for yourself, Ki? To you, doubtless, it 
would be a small matter to take the form of a snake or a rat or a 
bird, and creep or run or fly into the presence of Merapi.’ 

‘Mayhap it would not be difficult, Ana. Or, better still, I might 
visit her in her sleep, as I visited you on a certain night at Thebes, 
when you told me of a talk you had held with a woman in the 
avenue of Sphinxes, and what it cost you in gold and tears. But, 
as it chances, I wish to appear as a man and a friend, and to stay 
a while. Bakenkhonsu tells me that he finds life here at Memphis 
very pleasant, free too from the sicknesses which just now seem to be 
so common in Egypt ; so why should not I do the same, Ana ?’ 

I looked at his round, ripe face, on which was fixed a smile 
unchanging as that worn by the masks on mummy coffins, from 
which I think he must have copied it, and at the cold, deep eyes 
above, and shivered a little. To tell truth I feared this man, whom 
I felt to be in touch with presences and things that are not of our 
world, and thought it wisest to withstand him no more. 

‘That is a question which you had best put to my master Seti, 
who owns this house. Come, I will lead you to him,’ I said. 
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So we went to the great portico of the palace, passing in and out 
through the painted pillars, towards my own apartments, whence 
I purposed to send a message to the Prince. As it chanced this 
was needless, since presently we saw him seated in a little bay out 
of reach of the sun. By his side was Merapi, and on a woven rug 
between them lay their sleeping infant, at whom both of them gazed 
adoringly. 

‘Strange that this mother’s heart should hide more might than 
can be boasted by all the gods of Egypt. Strange that those 
mother’s eyes can rive the ancient glory of Amon into dust,’ Ki 
said to me in so low a voice that it almost seemed as though I heard 
his thought and not his words, which perhaps indeed I did. 

Now we stood in front of these three, and the sun being behind 
us, for it was still early, the shadow of the cloaked Ki fell upon the 
babe and lay there. A hateful fancy came to me. It looked like 
the veiled form of an embalmer bending over one new dead. The 
babe felt it, opened its large eyes and wailed. Merapi saw it, and 
snatched up her child. Seti too rose from his seat, exclaiming, 
‘Who comes ? ’ 

Thereon, to my amazement, Ki prostrated himself and uttered 
the salutation which may only be given to the King of Egypt: 
‘Life! Blood! Strength! Pharaoh! Pharaoh! Pharaoh !’ 

‘Who dares utter those words to me?’ said Seti. ‘ Ana, 
what madman do you bring here ?’ 

“May it please the Prince, he brought me here,’ I replied faintly. 

‘ Fellow, tell me who bade you say such words, than which none 
were ever less welcome.’ 

‘Those whom I serve, Prince.’ 

‘ And whom do you serve ? ’ 

‘The gods of Egypt.’ 

‘Then, man, I think the gods must need your company. 
Pharaoh does not sit at Memphis, and were he to hear of 
them——’ 

‘ Pharaoh will never hear them, Prince, until he hears all things.’ 

They stared at each other. Then, as I had done by the gate, 
Seti rubbed his eyes and said, 

‘Surely this is Ki. Why, then, did you look otherwise just 
now ?’ 

‘The gods can change the fashion of their messenger a thousand 
times in a flash, if so they will, O Prince.’ 

Now Seti’s anger passed, and turned to laughter. 
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‘ Ki, Ki,’ he said, ‘ you should keep these tricks for Court. But, 
since you are in the mood, what salutation have you for this lady 
by my side ?’ 

Ki considered her, till she who ever feared and hated him 
shrank before his gaze. 

‘Crown of Hathor, I greet you. Beloved of Isis, shine on 
perfect in the sky, shedding light and wisdom ere you set.’ 

Now this saying puzzled me. Indeed, I did not fully understand 
it until Bakenkhonsu reminded me that Merapi’s name was Moon of 
Israel, that Hathor, goddess of love, is crowned with the moon in 
all her statues, that Isis is the queen of mysteries and wisdom, and 
that Ki, who thought Merapi perfect in love and beauty, also the 
greatest of all sorceresses, was likening her to these. 

‘ Yes,’ I answered, ‘ but what did he mean when he talked about 
her setting ? 

‘Does not the moon always set, and is it not sometimes 
eclipsed ?’ he asked shortly. 

‘So does the sun,’ I answered. 

‘True; so does the sun! You are growing wise, very wise 
indeed, friend Ana. Oho—ho!’ 

To return: When Seti heard these words, he laughed again, 
and said, 

‘I must think that saying over, but it is clear that you have 
a pretty turn for praise. Is it not so, Merapi, Crown of Hathor, 
and Holder of the wisdom of Isis ?’ 

But Merapi, who, I think, understood more than either of us, 
turned pale, and shrank further away, but outwards into the sun- 
shine. 

‘Well, Ki,’ went on Seti, ‘finish your greetings. What for 
the babe ?’ 

Ki considered it also. 

“Now that it is no longer in the shadow, I see that this shoot 
from the royal root of Pharaoh grows so fast and tall that my eyes 
cannot reach its crest. He is too high and great for greetings, 
Prince.’ 

Then Merapi uttered a little cry, and bore the child away. 

‘She is afraid of magicians and their dark sayings,’ said Seti, 
looking after her with a troubled smile. 

‘That she should not be, Prince, seeing that she is the mistress 
of all our tribe.’ 

“The lady Merapi a magician? Well, after a fashion, yes— 
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where the hearts of men are concerned, do you not think so, Ana ? 
But be more plain, Ki. It is still early, and I love riddles best 
at night.’ 

‘What other could have shattered the strong and holy house 
where the majesty of Amon dwells on earth? Not even those 
prophets of the Hebrews as I think. What other could fence this 
garden round against the curses that have fallen upon Egypt ?’ 
asked Ki earnestly, for now all his mocking manner had 
departed. 

‘I do not think she does these things, Ki. I think some Power 
does them through her, and I know that she dared to face Amon 
in his temple because she was bidden so to do by the priests of 
her people.’ 

‘Prince,’ he answered with a short laugh, ‘a while ago I sent you 
a message by Ana, which perhaps other thoughts may have driven 
from his memory. It was as to the nature of that Power of which 
you speak. In that message I said that you were wise, but now I 
perceive that you lack wisdom like the rest of us, for if you had 
it, you would know that the tool which carves is not the guiding 
hand, and the lightning which smites is not the sending strength. 
So with this fair love of yours, and so with me and all that work 
marvels. We do not the things we seem to do, who are but the 
tool and the lightning. What I would know is who or what guides 
her hand and gives her the might to shield or to destroy,’ 

‘The question is wide, Ki, or so it seems to me who, as you say, 
have little wisdom, and whoever can answer it holds the key of 
knowledge. Your magic is but a small thing which seems great 
because so few can handle it. What miracle is it that makes the 
flower to grow, the child to be born, the Nile to rise, and the sun 
and stars to shinein heaven? What causes man to be half a beast 
and half a god and to grow downward to the beast or upward to 
the god—or both? What is faith and what is unbelief? Who 
made these things, through them to declare the purposes of life, 
of death, and of eternity? You shake your head, you do not 
know ; how then can I know who, as you point out, am but foolish ? 
Go get your answer from the lady Merapi’s self, only mayhap you 
will find your questions countered.’ 

‘T’ll take my chance. Thanks to Merapi’s lord! A boon, O 
Prince, since you will not suffer that other name which comes 
easiest to the lips of one to whom the Present and the Future 
are sometimes much alike.’ 
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Seti looked at him keenly, and for the first time with a tinge of 
fear in his eyes. 

‘Leave the Future to itself, Ki,’ he exclaimed. ‘ Whatever 
may be the mind of Egypt, just now I hold the Present enough 
for me,’ and he glanced first at the chair in which Merapi had 
been seated and then at the cloth upon which his son had lain. 

‘I take back my words. The Prince is wiser than I thought. 
Magicians know the future because at times it rushes down upon 
them and they must. It is that which makes them lonely, since 
what they know they cannot say. But only fools will seek it.’ 

‘Yet now and again they lift a corner of the veil, Ki. Thus 
I] remember certain sayings of your own as to one who would find 
a great treasure in the land of Goshen and thereafter suffer some 
temporal loss, and—I forget the rest. Man, cease smiling at me 
with your face and piercing me through with your sword-like eyes. 
You can command all things, what boon then do you seek from me ? ’ 

‘To lodge here a little while, Prince, in the company of Ana and 
Bakenkhonsu. Hearken; I am no more Kherheb. I have quarrelled 
with Pharaoh, perhaps because a little breath from that great wind 
of the future blows through my soul; perhaps because he does 
not reward me according to my merits—what does it matter which ? 
At least I have come to be of one mind with you, O Prince, and 
think that Pharaoh would do well to let the Hebrews go, and there- 
fore no longer will I attempt to match my magic against theirs. 


' But he refuses, so we have parted.’ 


‘Why does he refuse, Ki ?’ 

‘Perhaps because it is written that he must refuse. Or perhaps 
because, thinking himself the greatest of all kings instead of but a 
plaything of the gods, pride locks the doors of his heart that in a 
day to come the tempest of the Future, whereof I have spoken, 
may wreck the house which holds it. Ido not know why he refuses, 
but her Highness Userti is much with him.’ 

‘For one who does not know, you have many reasons and all 
of them different, O instructed Ki,’ said Seti. 

Then he paused, walking up and down the portico, and I who 
knew his mind guessed that he was wondering whether he would 
do well to suffer Ki, whom at times he feared because his objects 
were secret and never changed, to abide in his house, or whether 
he should send him away. Ki also shivered a little; as though 
he felt the shadow cold; and descended from the portico into the 
bright sunshine. Here he held out his hand and a great moth 
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dropped from the roof and lit upon it, whereon he lifted it to his 
lips; which moved as though he were talking to the insect. 

* What shall-I do ?’ muttered Seti, as he passed me. 

‘I do not altogether like his company, nor, I think, does the 
lady Merapi, but he is an ill man to offend, Prince,’ I answered. 
‘Look, he is talking with his familiar.’ 

Seti returned to his place, and shaking off the moth which seemed 
loth to leave him, for twice it settled on his head, Ki came back 
into the shadow. 

‘Where is the use of your putting questions to me, Ki, when, 
according to your own showing, already you know the answer that 
I shall give? What answer shall I give ?’ asked the Prince. 

‘That painted creature which sat upon my hand just now 
seemed to whisper to me that you would say, O Prince, “ Stay, Ki, 
and be my faithful servant, and use any little lore you have to 
shield my house from ill.’’’ 

Then Seti laughed in his careless fashion, and replied, 

‘Have your way, since it is a rule that none of the royal blood 
of Egypt may refuse hospitality to those who seek it, having been 
their friends, and I will not quote against your moth what a bat 
whispered in my ears last night. Nay, none of your salutations 
revealed to you by insects or by the future,’ and he gave him his 
hand to kiss. 

When Ki was gone, I said, 

‘I-told you that night-haunting thing was his familiar.’ 

‘Then you told me folly, Ana. The knowledge that Ki has 
he does not get from moths or beetles. Yet now that it is too late 
I wish that I had asked the lady Merapi what her will was in this 
matter. You should have thought of that, Ana, instead of suffer- 
ing your mind to be led astray by an insect sitting on his hand, 
which is just what he meant that you should do. Well, in punish- 
ment, day by day it shall be your lot to look upon a man with a 
countenance like—like what ?’ 

“Like that which I saw upon the coffin of the good god, your 
divine father, Meneptah, as it was prepared for him during his life in 
the embalmer’s shop at Tanis,’ I answered. 

‘ Yes,’ said the Prince, ‘ a face smiling eternally at the Nothing- 
ness which is Life and Death, but in certain lights with eyes of 
fire.’ 


On the following day, by her invitation, I walked with the 
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lady Merapi in the garden, the head nurse following us, bearing 
the royal child in her arms, 

‘I wish to ask you about Ki, friend Ana,’ she said. ‘ You know 
he is my enemy, for you must have heard the words he spoke to me 
in the temple of Amon at Tanis. It seems that my lord has made 
him the guest’ of this house—oh look ! ’ and she pointed before her. 

I looked, and there a few paces away, where the shadow of the 
overhanging palms was deepest, stood Ki. He was leaning on his 
staff, the same that had turned to a snake in my hand, and gazing 
upwards like one who is lost in thought, or listens to the singing 
of birds. Merapi turned as though to, fly, but at that moment Ki 
saw us, although he still seemed to gaze upwards. | 

‘Greeting, O Moon of Israel,’ he said bowing. ‘Greeting, O 
Conqueror of Ki!’ 

She bowed back, and stood still, as a little bird stands when it sees 
a snake, There was a long silence, which he broke by asking, 

‘Why seek that from Ana which Ki himself is eager to give ? 
Ana is learned, but is his heart the heart of Ki? Above all, why 
tell him that Ki, the humblest of your servants, is your enemy ? ’ 

Now Merapi straightened herself, looked into his eyes, and 
answered, 

‘Have I told Ana aught that he did not know? Did not Ana 
hear the jlast words you said to me in the temple of Amon at 
Tanis ?’ 

‘Doubtless he heard them, Lady, and therefore I am glad that 
he is here to hear their meaning. Lady Merapi, at that moment, 
I, the Sacrificer to Amon, was filled—not with my own spirit, but 
with the angry spirit of the god whom you had humbled as never 
before had befallen him in Egypt. The god through me demanded 
of you the secret of your magic, and promised you his hate, if 
you refused. Lady, you have his hate, but mine you have not, 
since I also have his hate because I, and he through me, have been 
worsted by your prophets. Lady, we are fellow-travellers in the 
Valley of Trouble.’ 

She gazed at him steadily, and I could see that of all that passed 
his lips she believed no one word. Making no answer to him and 
his talk of Amon, she asked only, 

“Why do you come here to do me jill who have done you 
none ?” 

‘You are mistaken, Lady,’ he replied. ‘I come here to refuge 
from Amon, and from his servant Pharaoh, whom Amon drives on 
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to ruin, I know well that, if you willit, you can whisper in the 
ear of the Prince and presently he will put me forth. Only then——’ 
and he looked over her head to where the nurse stood rocking 
the sleeping child. 

‘Then what, Magician ? ’ 

Giving no answer, he turned to me. 

‘Learned Ana, do you remember meeting me at Tanis one 
night ?’ 

I shook my head, though I guessed well enough what night 
he meant. 

‘Your memory weakens, learned Ana, or rather is confused, 
for we met often, did we not ?’ 

Then he stared at the staff in his hand. I stared also, because 
I could not help it, and saw, or thought I saw, the dead wood begin 
to swell and curve. This was enough for me and I said hastily, 

‘If you mean the night of the coronation, I do recall_—’ 

‘Ah! I thought you would. You, learned Ana, who like all 
scribes observe so closely, will have noted how little things— 
such as the scent of a flower, or the passing of a bird, or even the 
writhing of a snake in the dust—often bring back to the mind 
events or words it has forgotten long ago.’ 

* Well—what of our meeting ?’ I broke in hastily. 

‘ Nothing at all—or only this. Just before it you were talking 
with the Hebrew Jabez, the lady Merapi’s uncle, were you 
not ?” 

‘Yes, I was talking with him in an open place, alone.’ 

‘ Not so, learned Scribe, for you know we are never alone—guite. 
Could you but see it, every grain of sand has an ear.’ 

‘ Be pleased to explain, O Ki.’ 

‘Nay, Ana, it would be too long, and short jests are ever the 
best. As I have told you, you were not alone, for though there 
were some words that Idid not catch, J heard much of what passed 
between you and Jabez.’ 

What did you hear ?’ I asked wrathfully, and next instant 
wished that I had bitten through’ my tongue before it shaped the 
words. 

“Much, much. Let me think. You spoke about the lady 
Merapi, and whether she would do well to bide at Memphis in the 
shadow of the Prince, or to return to Goshen into the shadow of 
a certain—I forget the name. Jabez, a well-instructed man, said 
he thought that she might be happier at Memphis, though perhaps 
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her presence there would bring a great sorrow upon herself and 
—another.’ 

Here again he looked at the child, which seemed to feel his 
glance, for it woke up and beat the air with its little hands. 

The nurse felt it also, although her head was turned away, for 
she started and then took shelter behind the bole of one of the 

alm-trees. Now Merapi said in a low and shaken voice, 

‘I know what you mean, Magician, for since then I have seen 
my uncle Jabez.’ 

‘As I have also, several times, Lady, which may explain to 
you what Ana here thinks so wonderful, namely that I should 
have learned what they said together when he thought that they 
were alone, which, as I have told him, no one can ever be, at least 
in Egypt, the land of listening gods——’ 

‘ And spying sorcerers,’ I exclaimed. 

‘——And spying sorcerers,’ he repeated after me, ‘ and scribes 
who take notes, and learn them by heart, and priests with ears 
as large as asses’, and leaves that whisper—and many other 
things.’ 

‘Cease your gibes, and say what you have to say,’ said Merapi, 
in the same broken voice. 

He made no answer, but only looked at the tree behind which 
the nurse and child had vanished. 

‘Oh! I know, I know,’ she exclaimed in tones that were like 


». acry. ‘My child is threatened! You threaten my child because 


you hate me.’ 

‘Your pardon, Lady. It is true that evil threatens this royal 
babe, or so I understood from Jabez, who knows so much. But it 
is not I that threaten it, any more than I hate you, in whom I 
acknowledge a fellow of my craft, but one greater than myself 
that it is my duty to obey.’ 

“Have done! Why do you torment me ? 

‘Can the priests of the Moon-goddess torment Isis, Mother of 
Magic, with their prayers and offerings? And can I who would 
make a prayer and an offering—— 

“What prayer, and what offering ?’ 

‘The prayer that you will suffer me to shelter in this house 
from the many dangers that threaten me at the hands of Pharaoh 
and the prophets of your people, and an offering of such help as 
T can give by my arts and knowledge against blacker dangers which 
threaten—another.’ 
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Here once more he gazed at the trunk of the tree beyond which 
I heard the infant wail. 

‘If I consent, what then ?’ she asked, hoarsely. 

‘Then, Lady, I will strive to protect a certain little one against 
a curse which Jabez tells me threatens him and many others in 
whom runs the blood of Egypt. I will strive, if I am allowed to 
bide here—I do not say that I shall succeed, for as your lord has 
reminded me, and as you showed me in the temple of Amon, my 
strength is smaller than that of the prophets and prophetesses of 
Israel.’ 

‘ And if I refuse ? ’ 

‘Then, Lady,’ he answered in a voice that rang like iron, ‘TI 
am sure that one whom you love—as mothers love—will shortly 
be rocked in the arms of the god that we name Osiris.’ 

‘ Stay,’ she cried and, turning, fled away. 

‘Why, Ana, she is gone,’ he said, ‘and that before I could 
bargain for my reward. Well, this I must find in your company. 
How strange are women, Ana! Here you have one of the greatest 
of her sex, as you learned in the temple of Amon. And yet she opens 
beneath the sun of hope and shrivels beneath the shadow of fear, 
like the touched leaves of that tender plant which grows upon the 
banks of the river; she who, with her eyes set on the mystery that 
is beyond, whereof she hears the whispering winds, should tread 
both earthly hope and fear beneath her feet, or make of them 
stepping stones to glory. Were she a man she would do so, but 
her sex wrecks her, she who thinks more of the kiss of a babe 
than of all the splendours she might harbour in her breast. Yes, a 
babe, a single wretched little babe. You had one once, did you not, 
Ana ?’ 

‘Oh! to Set and his fires with you and your evil talk,’ I said, 
and left him. 

When I had gone a little way, I looked back and saw that he 
was laughing, throwing up his staff as he laughed, and catching it 
again. 

‘Set and his fires,’ he called after me. ‘I wonder what they 
are like, Ana. Perhaps one day we shall learn, you and I together, 
Scribe Ana.’ 

(To be continued.) 
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